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I half wished that Kittington had not been so honour- 
able, and that he had run away with the girl : that would 
have opened Cuthbert’s eyes, and then, perhaps, we could 
have fixed the confederacy upon Mrs. Brandyball, and so 
have blown up (as poor Tom would liked to have done) 
the whole faction. But this was selfish. Kittington 
had behaved admirably: no fault could be found with 
him: but only conceive what an addition to all the diffi- 
culties with which the answer to the letter left for Har- 
riet’s perusal this incident was! It must be noticed. It 
could not die away. Kate would not rest content with- 
out some sort of acknowledgement of her address to her 
« golden-haired preceptor.” 

There was one striking characteristic in her dillet-dour 
which rendered the girl less amiable than any thing else; 
the love part of the affair was not in my mind the wordle 
the feeling which I hated throughout the whole appeal 
was the total carelessness and callousness with regard to 
every thing but self, wi:.> servaded every line. As for 
affectionate pappy, he was only spoken of as being easily 
deceived, easily imposed upon, and to leave her a fortune 
at hisdeath. Her sister Jane was only noticed as being 
fixed as a substitute at the chess-table while she and her 
lover were out walking; and as for her dying brother, 
not one syllable was bestowed on him, although-the letfer 
was going to the place where he lay on a bed of sick- 
ness. Ican forgive excess of passion, I can pardon errors 
of the heart—but cold, calculating selfishness I cannot 
endure, and selfishness in a girl of fifteen or even 
seyenteen is so unnatural a vice that it is doubly hateful. 

Well, upstairs I went, with my head whirling, and 
determined not, in the first instance, to mention what 
had occurred ; for, in fact, I was so little resolved how to 
act, that I held it prudent to keep this little episode in 
our family history a secret at present even from Harriet. 


Contrasted with the scene just ended below was that 
which I beheld on entering my wife’s room above. I 
had never beheld her angry before; but angry she was ; 
and having been left by herself during my interview 
with Kittington to brood over her anger, was really quite 
animated. It was, however, of the gentlest nature of 
rage, and in its highest paroxysms never rose to fever 
heat. Woman-like, however, she disdained the idea of 
any longer affecting civility, or even toleration as regarded 
Mrs. Brandyball, or of submitting for any ulterior consi- 
deration to her imperious sway. The reference to mat- 
ters of our domestic economy, which were so strictly 
confidential, seemed to irritate my love more than any 
thing, and the dictation about the wine and the wine- 
merchant, “ so insolent!” “ so impertinent!” “ What 
business could Cuthbert have totell her?” « As for his 
not recollecting whether my baby was a boy or a girl, I 
am glad of it,” said Harriet. “ He—though he is your 
brother—should not be its godfather, if it never had a 
godfather.”’ 

“ Mercy on us, Harriet !” said I, laughing at the ear- 
nestness of her half-whispered rage: “ why, where have 
you cherished all this volcanic fire which your are pour- 
ing out epon poor Cuthbert ?” 

“ Poor Cuthbert!” said Harriet: “I wish, my dear 
Gilbert, he had been poor Cuthbert—we should then 
have been humbler, and happier, and independent.” 

“ Never mind, my dear girl,” said I; “ recollect we 
can always fall back upon that— 


‘ With thee conversing I forget all time. 
All seasons, and their change—all please alike.’ 


I care as little or less than you for what age called the 
world’s luxuries; but I do care for a brother’s love. I 
lament the loss of that, and I think I ought to make a 
struggle to regain it.” 

“ Why should you have lost it, Gilbert ?” asked Har- 
tiet, naturally enough. We did all we could to make 
him happy—unfortunately my approaching confinement 
prevented my showing Mrs. Brandyba!l so much atten- 
tion as I otherwise would; but, as for Kate and——” 

“ Hah !” said I, involuntarily. 

“ T am sure all the children had their way,” continued 


The question is, how we 
I know exactly, by the 


“ but looking back is useless, 
are to act upon this letter ? 


but there are various things to be considered—more now 
than before—every hour adds new difficulties—new 
events transpire—in short, confusion seems worse con- 
founded.” 

“ Now, then,” said Harriet, starting from her languid, 
listless attitude into the action’ perpendicular, “ I know 
what Mr. Kittington has been here about.” 

I stared with astonishment. 

“ What,” said I, with affected surprise, “ can Mr. 
Kittington’s calling here have to do with ‘our decision 
upon that letter ?” 

“ Every thing, Gilbert,” said Harriet, shaking her 
head, as mach as to deprecate my efforts at mystification. 
“Tt won’t do, Gilbert; she has written him a love-letter.” 

«“ Why, Harriet,” said I, thrown off my guard com- | 
pletely, “ that girl Foxcroft has been listening.” 


Harriet ; and I am not particularly grateful to you for | 
supposing that I should pick up information by any such | 
means; however, you have let out the secret, which was 
no secret to me; for although I was ignorant of the actual 
fact, I have seen enough of Miss Kitty’s conduct to the | 
man to be quite prepared for such an event. So, then, 
we shall afford conversation for the whole county.” 

« No, love, no,” said I ; “ you have, with all a woman's | 
prescience, hit upon the truth; but the secret is safe iu 
the keeping of Mr. Kittington.” 

« Is that likely ?” said Harriet. 

« I will pledge my honour,” said I; “ but let me im- | 
plore you to be equally cautious—not even to your 
mother drop a hint of the circumstance. The disclosure 
has laid a new load of difficulties upon us, and what is to | 
be done must form a new feature of our present debate. | 
Here is the precious epistle, in which the advantages of | 
a brilliant boarding-school education develope themselves, 
not only in the expression of feelings and sentiments | 
suited to other ages and stationsythan those of Miss 
Kitty, but in occasional orthographical slips, which prove, 
as Foote said of the « Agoos” which were “ kurd hear,” 
that the young ladies’ fascinations are not spells. Upon 
my life the thing is su ridiculous that I cannot bring my- 
self to be serious, however serious in point of fact the 
consequences may be.” 

Saying which, I tossed the odoriferous morceau into 
her lap, and watched her as she read it. 

« Exactly what I expected,’ said Harriet, as she laid 
down the note. And it appeared that her intuitive ap- 
prehension of the course likely to be pursued by Miss 
Kitty Falwasser was in some degree strengthened by the 
accounts which little—now growing big—Bettina—the 
amiable Betsy Wells—gave of the young lady’s conver- 
sation and remarks upon “ men and things” which were 
carried on and made in tcims and in a tone that startled | 
poor Betsy, but who, being two or three years older, used 
to listen to them, in order, as she told her sisters, to en- 
deavour to correct her junior’s morals and amend her 
taste. I remember to have heard of a nobleman who | 
engaged a governess in France who could not speak a 
word of English, in order that his daughter, whom he 
placed under her care, should learn French, through the 
acknowledged impossibility of speaking to the young 
preceptress in any other language. It did not succeed to 
the fullest extent, forthe young lady, preferring Ker native 
tongue, continued to speak it until the French governess 
had learnt it, when the necessity for their conversing in 
any other, ceased. Whether any similar effect was to be 
dreaded from Betsy Wells’s attempts at the inculcation 
of morality and steadiness into Miss Kitty’s mind, I do 
not pretend to say. 

« Well, then,” said Harriet, “it seems to me that we 
cannot possibly get out of all our difficulties, so let us 
give it up at once, send this charming letter to Cuthbert, 
and let him see the real merits and virtues of his de- 
lightful adopted daughter-in-law, and——” 

«“ No, no,” said I ; “ recollect we have poor Tom under 
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our charge—let us not hastily overthrow the fabric of 


« Yes, they have had their way too much,” replied I: | 


tenor of your conversation, the course you would pursue ; | 


“ Not she, upon my honour, that I know of,” said | 


Cuthbert has been duped and imposed 


” 


family affection. 
upon, but all his feelings are kindly= 
| «“ To others, Gilbert,”’ said Harriet. 

* Not so only,” replied [, for I could not overcome my 
brotherly feeling on the instant; « he has done much for 
me, and will do more. I must consider before | act : he 
has left a boy here whom he dearly loves.” 

«What a taste !”’ said Harriet. 

“We must not judge of hearts by tastes, Harriet,” 
| saidI. “Cuthbert feels bound to poor Tom Falwasser 
| for his mother’s sake, and tenderness in a step-father 
cannot be accounted a vice. No, I must wait aud hear 
how the lad is, and then 

« And then, my dear Gilbert,” said Harriet, “ «sly re- 
| collect that whatever our feelings may be towards your 
| brother, we are not to be subjected to the government of 
Mrs. Brand yball.” 

«“ There it is,” said I, 

«And as for Kate,’ added my wife, “if this affair is 
kept from him, and any thing goes wrong with her afte.+- 
wards, who will be blamed? Why, you, my dear Gi |- 
bert, because you did not give him warning of her earlie rt 
proceedings.” 

“ That ’s true,” said I, “ very true. But if I can sen d 
him good news of the boy, and prove to him our solici - 
tude on his account, I am sure—although, as this woman 
says, he feels now a little hurt—unreasonably, I admit, 
at my silence, which was unavoidable—he will come 
round, and all will be well; and as for Kate 

Here Foxcroft’s tap summoned me to the door. [ 
went. 

“ Jim, the groom-boy, wants to speak to you, sir; he 
is just run up from Mr. Sniggs.” 

«“ Oh!” said [ ; and leaning over the balustrades, called 
to the lad to come to me. 

“ Well,” said I, “ what’s the message ?” 

“ Whoy, zur,” said Jem, stepping close up to me, and 
whispering, “ Mr. Sniggs’s compliments—if you please, 


zur, Master Tom’s pean !” 





| 
| 








At. Lawrence, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TREMAINE,” AyD “ DE VERE,” &c. 
ones Mee ie re Wwe 
“ The air bites shrewdly ; 
It is a nipping and an eager air.” 
* What! has this thing 
Appeared again to-night ?”"—SuHaksPearg 

It was as cold as it ought to be at Christmas, and 
moreover the rain, and the hail, and the snow, were 
blown with fearful violence against the walls of Castle 
Campbell, which stood beetling on a rock overhanging 
the sea, near the Mull of Cantyre, in Scotland. 

The wind whistled shrilly through the crevices of 
doors and windows; and even the rolling of thunder, so 
uncommon at this time of year, was heard, at first in the 
distance, but approaching nearer and nearer, till it burst 
over the roof, part of which it untiled. 

A large party, though engaged in the conviviality of 
dinner, were so far affected, not to say alarmed, that the 
conversation often paused, and even the progress of the 
banguet was sometimes arrested, while, in silence, the 
guests contemplated one another’s countenances, to read 
in them the various impressions made by the storm. 

Mr. Campbell, the owner of the castle, entreated his 
friends not to be alarmed, for it had stood the buffeting 
of many worse attacks than the present. The howling 
of the wind, however, and the banging of doors, con- 
tinued till the dinner became almost a quaker’s meeting; 
and the excitement was not at all diminished, by the 
méaitre-d’ hotel entering to beg his master’s presence 
among the lower (he might have added the upper) serv- 
ants, who, he said, could not be persuaded that Sawney 
Bean had not again come from over the sea, full five 
years before his time. 

At this time some of the guests shuddered; but Mr. 
Campbell set up a laugh, which gave them (especially 
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the ladies) some comfort ; for their own alarm had been 


evidently by no means quieted, by the tidings brought | 
by the maitre-d'hotel, although who Sawney Bean was, | 


or what the allusion, no one could make out. 
Mr. Campbell, apologising for a few minutes’ absence, 


left the room to appease his domestics; though no mere | ’ rec 
| Campbell ; “ but it is certain that there is a tradition of 


reasoning could persuade them out of their fears of Saw- 
ney Bean. His return created a geneial enquiry as to 
this mysterious person ; and all but two or three gen- 
tlemen, who knew the story, entreated Mr. Campbell to 
inform them. 

«“ Why,” said he, “ there certainly was such a person, 


and a horrid fellow he was; so that if you have not a | 


mind to have your blood run cold, you had better not 
enquire,” 

«“ Well! but,” said several, “ the meaning of coming 
from over the sea full five years before his time ?” 

“I had better tell you his history at once,” said Mr. 


Campbell; upon which, the dinner being over, the com- | 


pany all huddled closer round the fire, while the hubbab 
from without did not decrease the interest within. 

«“ Sawney Bean,” said Mr, Campbeil, “ was a robber 
and a murderer, (by many thought to be the devil him- 


self,) who lived several years in a cave on the opposite | 


coast of Ireland,” 
« When ?” cried several voices. 
“ At the beginning of the sixteenth century,” replied 


Mr. Campbell; “ but in what year I have forgotten. | 
Certain it is, he was a cannibal as well as a murderer, | 


and lived, himself and his wife and children, upon the 


bodies and blood of the unfortunate people who fell into | 
| was willing to acknowledge, pervaded all. 


their hands.” 

«“ Heaven preserve us!” said all the company, while 
the rain beat louder and louder against the windows. 

“ His cave,” continued Mr, Campbell, “ communicated 
with the sea, but was almost closed up with rocks on one 
side ; and opened into the country through a subterranean 


passage, covered entirely with furze and briers, on the | 
| rence. 


other. People perpetually disappeared from the fields, 
and were searched for, but always in vain. 
seemed under a curse, and the inhabitants began to 
abandon it. However, this horrible family were at length 


«liscovered ; for the fewness of their victims began to 


tempt them farther then usual from their stronghokl, A | 


farmer, with his wife behind him, on horseback, being 


attacked by three of Bean’s sons, in the scuffle the wife | 
fell off, and immediately not only her throat was cut, but 
her blood drunk by one of these fiends, while the other | 
| Mr. St. Lawrence, “and still is the creed of many.” 


iwo endeavoured to do as much by her husband. 


“The farmer, however, whose name was Campbell, | 


wrought to madness by what he had seen, fought so 
stoutly with a loaded whip, that the wretches sought 
safety in flight, and the farmer pursuing them, saw the 


aperture through which they escaped under ground, and | 
| would be the first to believe it, if the proof were well 


having marked it, immediately proceeded to the next 
town, where, being joined by a competent force, well 
armed, he returned to the spot he had marked, and head- 
ing his companions through the subterranean passage, 
they found this modern Cacus, with his four sons and 
four daughters—who, it seemed, to fill up the measure 
of their wickedness, had married, as they came to suit- 
able ages. They all endeavoured to make their escape 
through the opening towards the sea; but the previous 
night, probably such a one as this, had rolled shingle 
and loose fragments of rock into the nook, so as to close 
them up like a wall, 

« They were all taken prisoners, bound hand and foot, 
and soon after hanged ; but not till some of them made 
confession of their cannibalism; which was confirmed 
by the finding a number of hams strung round the cave, 
whick had all the appearance of swine’s flesh, but which 
they cenfessed to be human.” 

An exclamation from almost all the company here in- 
terrupted Mr, Campbell, whom they entreated not to 
proceed. “It was too horrible! it could not be! and 
in such a night, too, to tell such a story!” 

« But we are yet to learn,” said one gentleman, “ what 
is the meaning of this wretch’s coming over the sea be- 
fore his time.” 

«Scotland would not be Scotland,” returned Mr. 
Campbell, “if some such appendage had not been added 
to the tale. In truth, the whole neighbourhood believed 
that the storm which had closed the sea entrance had 
been the express werk of Providence ; for it never hap- 
pened before. Sawney believed it too; and the farmer 
who took him, being a Campbell, who emigrated to the 

2 


| might measure this number of years. 
| years ago a hurricane more resembling those of the West 


damaged. 
| year periodical mischief, and the night is what we see 


The land | 


| several, 


| against it. 
| the direct proof of a providential interference is com- 


| rence, and fell into musing. 
| Iae, “ there are many cases in which the evidence is so 
| remarkable, and so sincerely believed by the parties con- 
| cerned, that it almost comes up to what you require.” 








north of Ireland from this place, he swore, as he was led 
to execution, that he would visit it every twenty years, 
and bring destruction upon all of the name.” 

“And did he?” said the gentleman who asked the 
former question. 

“JT do not find that in the history,” answered Mr. 


periodical storms of a frightful nature, which, perhaps, 
About fifteen 


Indies than those of this coast, boisterous as it is, de- 
stroyed the whole village, with many Campbells irf it ; 
though the castle was tvo strong to be more than a little 
Hence, as the tradition had marked a twenty 


and hear, no doubt my people think it is Sawney Bean 
that has raised this tremendous storm—that is, has come, 
five years before his time.” 

« After all, this is but superstitious nonsense,” said 
the gentleman, whose name was St. Lawrence. “I was 
in hopes not only the storm was preternatural, but that 
it had been called down by some particular wickedness 
of you Campbells; not to revenge the just fate of so 
vile a wretch. It is evident that Providence could never 


| favour an interference in such a case; though it may 
| have called forth this very storm for some other, to us, 
inscrutable purposes.” 


Here the ladies, and some of the gentlemen, became 
a little agitated ; the rattling from without was deemed 
even portentous ; and a sort of solemnity, whichho one 
The words 


“ Providence, for inscrutable purposes,” were repeated, 


| and its power of interposing (which no one denied) 


gradually turned into that graver question so often de- 


| bated, but so little settled, whether it ever did interpose, 


through any but second, that is, natural causes. 
“J am inclined to believe it has,” said Mr. St. Law- 


« There have certainly been tales to that effect,” cried 


«Can you mention one?” asked Mr. Campbell— 
“one, not upon hearsay, not bandied about through a 
thousand mouths, and with ten thousand exaggerations 
and alterations, so as that no one can know the same 
story when twice told ?” 

«“ Yet the belief in immediate interposition, by dreams, 
prophecies, and appafitions, has been universal,” said 


«“ That is,” replied Mr. Campbell, “ because, as has 
been well said, all feeling is for it, though all reason is 
With such uncertainties in human events, 


fortable to man, at least to good men; and I myself 


and irresistibly authenticated. Are you in possession of 
any such ?” 

«“ That remains to be seen,” answered Mr. St. Law- 
«“ But meantime,” added 


“You, perhaps,” observed Mr. Campbell, « refer to 
the Bloomberg, the Lyttleton, the Percival, and other 
stories of the same kind—to all which I reply, they have 
never been sufficiently examined to know what in them 
is true, what false; to say nothing of the object, which 
is generally infra dig. The discovery of a pot of mo- 
wey, or even the wyitings of the estate of a private in- 
dividual, can surely not be of importance enough to re- 
quire preternatural interference. What was there in 
Mr. Bloomberg, respectable as he was, to make it likely 
that a revelatiog was made in favour of his money 
concerns ?” 

“A pot of money,” answered Mr. Lawrence, “ may 
be infra dig.; but what think you of a murder, not 
otherwise discovered !—as in a case I could name; or, 
still more, the proof of another world, allowed in mercy 
to unhappy doubters ?!—as in the case of Lord Lyttleton 
and Mr. Andrews, which you seem to despise.” 

« What you can tell of your own knowledge in any 
case, I must be bound to believe,” said Mr. Campbell, 
but then it must be knowledge, not belief. I would 
therefore ask if you have more proof of Lord Lyttle- 
ton’s appearance to Mr. Miles Peter Andrews, than the 
mere reports we all of us heard ?” 


, 





— 


“T heard the story from Mr. Andrews’ own mouth,” 
said Mr. St. Lawrence. 

All the company now joined Mr. Campbell in request. 
ing to hear particulars so authenticated. The wind stijj 
howled, but was less and less regarded ; and the tire 
being made brighter with some crackling logs, Mr, St, 
Lawrence had every advantage from attention which he 
could possibly desire; and he thus began. 

“I had often heard much, and read much, of Lord 
Lyttleton’s seeing a ghost before his death ; and of him. 
self, as a ghost, appearing to Mr. Andrews; and one 
evening, sitting next to that gentleman during a jause 
in the debates of the house of commons, I ventured to 
ask him whether there was any, and what truth in the 
detailed story so confidently related. Mr. Andrews, as 
perhaps I ought to have expected, did not much like the 
conversation ; he looked grave and uneasy, and I asked 
pardon for my impertinent curiosity. Upon this he very 
good naturedly said, it is not a subject I am fond of, and 
least in such a place as this; but if you will come and 
dine with me, I will tell you what is true, and what is 
false. I gladly accepted the proposal, and I think my 
recollection is perfect as to the following narrative : 

“ Mr. Andrews, in his youth, was the boon companion, 
not to say fellow rake, of Lord Lyttleton—who, as is 
well known, was a man distinguished for abilities, but 
also for a profligacy of morals which few could equal. 
With all this he was remarkable for what may be called 
unusual cowardice, in one so determinedly wicked. He 
never repented, yet could never stifle his conscience, 
He never would allow, yet never could deny, a world to 
come ; and he contemplated, with unceasing terror, what 
would probably be his own state in such a world if there 
was one. He was always melancholy with fear, or mad 
in defiance ; and probably his principal misery here, was, 
that with all his endeavours, he never could extinguish 
the dread of an hereafter. 

“He once came down to breakfast, pale with the 
agony he had suffered in a dream, which at first he would 
not reveal. It turned out that for his sins he thought he 
was enclosed in a globe of iron, of the dimensions of 
the earth, heated red hot. At that time all the world 
were execrating Mrs. Brownrigg, who was hanged for 
whipping one of her apprentices, a little girl, to death. 
Lord Lyttleton had the greatest hatred to her very name ; 
and to aggravate his. punishment, he thought this wretch 
was enclosed with him in his globe of hot iron. An 
imagination so strong could not but be active, enquiring, 
restless ; all which, added to his fears, made- him harp 
incessantly upon the question of a future life. He used 
often to discuss it with his friend Andrews, to whom he 
at last said, ‘ Well! if I die first, and am allowed, I will 
come and inform you.’ This was but a little before his 
death. That death was attended with so many myste- 
rious reports of ghosts, warnings, and prophecies, most 
of them such entire inventions, that I shall not trouble 
the company with them, but hasten to Mr. Andrews’ 
part of the story.” 

“ But,” said one of the ladies, “ when you say most 
of them, do you mean that any one was well founded ?” 

“ T can only tell, and indeed undertake no more,” re- 
plied Mr. St. Lawrence, “what I learned from Mr. An- 
drews himself, who, I feel sure, is good authority. It is 
true that the night before Lord Lyttleton died, a flutter- 
ing of a bird was heard, and perhaps a bird seen on the 
window curtains. It is not true that Mrs. Humphreys, 
or any other departed lady whom he had seduced, ap- 
peared and warned him’ of his end. It is true that he 
himself thought he was to die at a given hour, and the , 
clock was put on, in order to deceive him into comfort. 
It is also true that he was found dead with his watch in 
his hand, at but a few minutes after the time he men- 
tioned as his last. But it is equally true, that upon any 
great agitation, he was subject to a swelling of the throat, 
which, withoyt immediate assistance, might kill him by 
strangulation. However, the coincidence of event with 
prophecy was at any rate most remarkable.” 

“ Agreed,” said Mr. Campbell, “but no more than 
coincidence.” 

“TI mention it only as such,” observed Mr. St. Law- 
rence ; “but come we now to Andrews. Andrews was 
at his house at Dartford, when Lord Lyttleton died at 
Pitt Place, Epsom, thirty miles off. Andrews’ house 
was full of company, and he expected Lord Lyttleton, 
whom he had left in his usual state of health, to join 
them the next day, which was Sunday. Andrews him- 
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self feeling much indisposed on the Saturday evening, 
retired early to bed, and requested Mrs. Pigou, one of his 
guests, to do the honours of the supper table. He ad- 
mitted that when in bed he fell into a feverish sleep, but 
was waked between eleven and twelve by somebody 
opening his curtains. It was Lord Lyttleton in a night 
gown and cap, which Andrews recognised. He also 
plainly spoke to him, saying, he was come to tell him 
all was over. 

«The world said, he informed him, that there was 
another state, and bade him repent, &c. &c. That was 
not so, and I confine myself to the exact words of this 
relation.” 

« You are quite right,” said Campbell. 

« Now it seems,” continued St. Lawrence, “ that Lord 
Littleton was fond of horse-play, or what we should call 
mauvaise plaisanterie; and having often made An- 
drews the subject of it, thé latter had threatened him 
with manual chastisement the next time it occurred. On 
the present occasion, thinking this annoyance renewed, 
he threw the first thing he could find, which. were his 
slippers, at Lord Lyttleton’s head. The figure retreated 
towards a dressing-room, which had no ingress or egress, 
ercept through the bed-chamber ; and Andrews, very 
angry, leaped“out of bed to follow it into the dressing- 
room. It was not there. Surprised, he returned to the 
bed-room, which he strictly searched. The door was 
locked on the inside, yet no Lord Lyttleton was tc be 
found. He was astonished, but not alarmed, so con- 
vinced was he that it was some trick of Lord Lyttleton ; 
who he supposed had arrived according to his engage- 
ment, but after he (Andrews) had retired. He therefore 
rang for his servant, and asked if Lord Lyttleton was 
notcome. The man said no. ‘You may depend upon 
it, replied he, out of humour, ‘he is somewhere in the 
house, for he was here just now, and is playing some 
trick.’ But how he could have got into the bed-room, 
with the door locked, puzzled both master and man. 
Convinced, however, that he was somewhere in the 
house, Andrews, in his anger, ordered that no bed should 
be given him—saying he might go to an inn, or sleep in 
the stables. Be that as it may, he never appeared again,e 
and Andrews went to sleep. 

“Tt happened that Mrs. Pigou was to go to town 
early the next morning. What was her astonishment, 
having heard thé disturbance of the night before, to hear 
on her arrival about nine o’clock, that Lord Lyttleton had 
died the very night he was supposed to have been seen. 
She immediately sent an express to Dartford with tie 
news; upon the receipt of which, Andrews, quite well, 
and remembering accurately all that had passed, swooned 
away. He could not understand it, but it had a most 
serious effect upon him; so that, to use his own expres- 
sion, he was not his own man again for three years. 

“ Such is this celebrated story, stript of its ornamants 
and exaggerations; and for one, [ own, if not convinced 
that this was a real message from Heaven, which cer- 
tainly I am not, I at least think the hand of Providence 
was seen in it; working upon the imagination, if you 
please, and therefore suspending no Jaw of nature ; 
(though that, after all, is but an ambiguous term;) but 
still Providence, in a character not to be mistaken.” 

“ And for what purpose ?” asked Mr. Campbell ; “ to 
reclaim a gunpowder merchant? If you measure the 
importance of the interference with the object, surely it 
tefutes itself. Even heathen Horace is better than a 
divine on this subject :—nec Deus intersit nisi dignus 
vindice nodus.” 

“| feel all the force of that argument,” said Mr. St. 
Lawrence, “ if the object rested where you suppose it. 
But it is not so. Who is to calculate the immensity of 
the effect upon thousands of doubting minds, which only 
one authenticated account of an apparently very trifling 
interposition may create? Andrews might be little in 
himself; a speck, forming the centre of asmall circle ; 
but that circle might be the centre of others, and those 
again of many more; so that once establish the inter- 
ference, however apparently humble the immediate ob- 

ject, the benefit to religion in the world at large would be 
beyond imagination. You say yourself, that one well 
proved revelation would make you a believer. Here, at 
least, is a coincidence that almost astounds us; nor, if 
true (as I believe it to be,) does it affect the belief of its 
being a real interference, that Mr. Andrews was not of 
sufficient importance to justify it. No! not even if it 


duct in life. You will say, perhaps, that Andrews allows 
he was ina feverish sleep when disturbed by the appear- 
ance of his friend, and that such an appearance is in the 
very nature of an unhealthy dream. But you will ob- 
serve that he was perfectly awake when he threw his 
slippers at his head; when he saw him retreat to the 
dressing-room ; and when he got out of bed to follow 
him. But even if all this were merely fancy, may not 
Providence work by the instrumentality of fancy, as well 
as reality? And if the object be of sufficient importance, 
as I think I have shown it to be, and the event prove the 
character of the transaction, is it less Providence because 
set before the imagination instead of the senses ?” 

« This is at least ingenious,” said Mr. Campbell. 

The company almost one and all said it was convine- 
ing, but particularly as to the argument drawn from the 
wart of consequence in the immediate parties. 


«“ We may allow, therefore,” added Mr. St. Lawrence, 
“ that provided the fact of the interposition be proved 
from the event, the difficulty of belief from eircumstinces, 
and circumstances only, is over. On what else but this 
coincidence of events, does the whole great miracle of 
prophecy stand in our Sacred Books? Yet many pro- 
phecies may not appear of sufficient importance, and the 
prophets themselves were often mean, and, what is more, 
wicked. I remember. indeed, a case which once much 
interested me, where the interference (if it was interfer- 
ence, of which [ am by no means certain) was in favour 
of incontestable guilt.’ 

Here St. Lawrence hesitated, and Mr. Campbell’s visit- 
ers all started at this preamble, but entreated him to gra- | 
tify, after having so much raised, their curiosity. 

St. Lawrence went on. ‘ 

«& At the memorable dinner at Mr. Andrews’ which I 
have mentioned, his story naturally recalled many others 
of the same kind; and one voluble gentleman, who had 
a greater range than accuracy of memory, asserted that 
Sir Evan Nepean, when under secretary of state, had 
been warned by a vision to save the lives of three or four 
persons, who, but for this appearance, would all of them 
have been hanged through Sir Evan’s neglect. 

«“ You may suppose we did not give much credence to 
this ; but knowing Sir Evan Nepean very well, [ informed 
him of what he was charged with, and begged him to tell 
me what the ghost said. ‘The gentleman,’ said he good | 
humouredly,* romances not a little ; but what he alludes | 
to is the most extraordinary thing that ever happened to | 
me.” 

“ He went on to tell me that one night, several years 
before, he had the most unaccountable wakefulness that 
could be imagined. He wasin perfect health ; had dined 
early and moderately ; had no care, nothing to brood 
over, and was perfectly self-possessed. Still he could not 
sleep, and from eleven till two in the morning had never 
closed an eye. It was summer, and twilight was far ad- 
vanced ; and to dissipate the ennui of his wakefulness, 
he resolved to rise and breathe the morning air in the 
Park. ‘There he saw nothing but sleepy sentinels, whom 
he rather envied. He passed the Home Office several 
times, and at last, without any particular object, resolved 
to let himself in with his pass key. The book of entries 
of the day before lay open upon the table, and in sheer 
listlessness, he began to read. The first thing appalled 
him— A reprieve to be sent to York for the Coiners or- 
dered for execution the next day.’ It struck him that 
he had had no return to his order to send the reprieve; 
and be searched the minutes, but could not find it. Jn 
alarm he went to the house of the chief clerk, who lived 
in Downing street; knocked him up (it was then long | 
past three), and asked him if he knew any thing of the | 
reprieve being sent. In greater alarm, the chief clerk 
could not remember. ‘-You are scarcely awake,’ said 
Sir Evan; ‘ collect yourself; it must have been sent.’ 

«“ The chief clerk said he did now recollect he had sent | 
it to the clerk of the crown whose business it was to for- | 
ward it to York.” 

“ Good,” said Sir E; “ but have you his receipt and 
certificate that it is gone ?” 

“No!” 

“ Then come with me to his house; we must find 
him, it is so early.” It was now four, and the clerk of the 
crown lived in ChanceryeLane. There was no hackney 
coach, and they almost ran. The clerk of the crown had 
a country house, and meaning to have a long holiday, he 








could be proved that it had no effect upon his own con- 
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was at that moment stepping into his gig to-go to his 


| feited by it. 


illa. Astonished at the visit of the under-secretary at 
uch an hour, he was still more so at his business. 

“ My God !” cried the clerk of the crown, “ the reprieve 
is locked up in my desk.” It was .brought; Sir Evan 

ent to the post-office for the trustiest and fleetest express ; 
nd the reprieve reached York the next morning, at the 
noment the unhappy people were ascending the cart.” 

« Another excellent. story,” said Mr, Campbell, seeing 
St. Lawrence had finished ; “ but equally unconvincing. 
Here there is not a pretence of an interference, for every 
thing is by second causes, and might have happened to 
any man. 

“If interference,” replied St. Lawrence, “ mean the 
setting aside the laws of nature, (which phrase I again 
say is ambiguous talk) this anecdote certainly does no 
bear that character. But not the less was it, according 
to my creed, providential; because all things are provi- 
dential—that is, all second causes are planned by Provi- 
dence for his own just ends, though we cannot fathom 
them. Perhaps, therefore, in order to avoid the ambi- 
guity of the word interference, which alone seems to you 
to be providential, we ought to call cases of this sort 
remarkable. It is certain that if, as you seem to think 


- providence of necessity means miracle, there is no such 


thing ; for miracles have ceased.” 

“ [ should like to hear this detailed,” said Campbell, 
“ for you seem to have studied it.” 

“ It would take us too long,” replied St. Lawrence; 
‘and though the storm and Sawney Bean have made us 
all serious, we are not fit for so grave a dissertation.” 

“ Upholding Providence in all things,” observed Camp- 
bell, «I wonder ydu have not entered the region of 
dreams, those ‘airy nothings,’ yet so wonderful in story.” 

“The philosophy of dreams,” observed Mr. St. Law- 
rence, “ is one of the most puzzling in natural or ethical 
philosophy, and was one of the desiderata which Lord 
Bacon left as a legacy for posterity to unravel. For the 
most part, they are what you have called them, “ airy 
nothings.’ The reason is, that for one instance of coin- 
cidence of events with a dream, there are millions of fan- 
cies which cannot éven be recollected. A subject too 
which the dreamer has brooded over all day, may be, and 
frequently is, pursued even in sleep. 
are repeated, favourite passages in authors; and even 
difficulties in composition which have bafiled waking en- 
deavours, as [ have heard scholars say, have been suddenly 
set rightin a dreamin. Of course a particular conduct, long 
revolved when awake, may also seem to be recommended 
in sleep, and the event too may sometimes coincide with 
the fancy, so that the dream may appear prophetic. Of 
this there have been a few, a very few examples. There 
is one in those interesting memoirs of the Chevalier 
Johnstone (of course known to all you Scotish gentie. 
men), by which his life was saved after the battle of 
Culloden.” 

Some of the English guests of Mr. Campbell here 
begged to know particulars, 

“ He was much songht for after the battle,” said St, 
Lawrence, “and, if taken, would inevitably have been 
shot. In_a precarious concealment he dreamed, that if 
he would attempt to go to Edinburgh, to a particnlar lady 
there, he would not only succced in reaching the city, 
but his life would be saved. He obeyed the dream, and 
its prophecy was accomplished. 

“ These coincidences, however, are so evidently the 
effect of chance, and the dreamer is so entirely at the 
mercy of his fancy, from being totally without power 
over his faculties, that no argument for a preternatural 
interference can be raised upon them. But this is not 
the case with walking appearances. One, and one ouly 
dream, so authenticated that it cannot be doubted, has 
moved me with something like a belief that it might 
have been sent from Heaven. A life was certainly for 
But I fear I have dwelt too long.” 

«“ No! no!” cried all the company, and their shrewd 
landlord at their head ; “ we will not let you off.” And 
Mr. Campbell added, “ Scotsman as I am, you may 
prepare for a very severe criticism of any thing preter. 
natural.” 

«“ T have already detailed my creed as to this,” replied 
St. Lawrence, “ by holding that providential does not 
necessarily mean preternatural. But as to the fact of 
my dream, and its important consequences, I defy your 
criticism, since I cannot be said to know it from hearsay, 
but have examined into the truth of all its parts myself,” 

“ This is charming ;” cried several voices, 
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“ It happened,” continued St. Lawrence, “s 
or more years ago, when in my young days I used to at- 
tend as a grandjuryman at Lancaster, There had been 
asad murder committed upon a young person of the 
name of Horrocks, which, from his being very amiable, 
created more than ordinary interest and curiosity. He 
was found robbed, and his head beaten in with bludgeons, 
near the gate of a field belonging to a farmer of good re- 
pute, who was in the midst of his harvest. It was by 
no means late, being in fact a clear autumnal evening ; 
which increased the sense of danger, as well as the indig- 
nation, of the neighbourhood. Strict, long, and inces- 
sant search was made for the murderers; great rewards 
offered, without success ; yet the interest and the search 
continued for months. 

“ Horrocks had a very particular friend, a weaver, and 
a methodist like himself. The grief, as well as eager- 
ness of this man to discover the murderer, seemed in- 
terminable ; he brooded over it morning, noon, and 


night; but six mouths elapsed, and no discovery took | 


place. 

« At length one night he -waked in great agitation, 
and told his wife that God had revealed to him in a 
dream, that Samuel Longwith, of Bolton, was the mur- 
derer of Horrocks. This Longwith, be it observed, was 
a man with whom he had no acquaintance, whom he 
had scarcely ever seen, and who lived twenty miles off. 

«“ The wife, thinking this the mere wandering of a 
mind absorbed with one melancholy idea, begged him to 
be composed, and not inJulge fancies so injurious to an- 
other. He listened to her, and fell again asleep, but 
again waked with greater horror, saying he had had the 
same dream, and was now so sure he was right, that he 
resolved to set out instantly for Bolton, and apply for a 


warrant against Longwith. He did so, and offered his 


deposition to a magistrate, who very properly refused it | 


for want of proof. 


«“ The weaver retired in mortification, but passing | 


through the market, met Longwith, whom he immediate- 
ly desired to go to a public house with him, for he had 
something particular to communicate. There, locking 
the door, he at once told him his errand. Longwith was 
seized with all the disorder of guilt—faintly denied the 
accusation—and in his confusion said he was innocent, 
ror ue did not strike the blow. ‘Then you know who 
did,’ replied the weaver ; and returning to the magistrate 


with this conversation, a warrant was granted, and the | 


man taken up and examined. For near three days he 


denied, but with prevarication enough to prevent his dis- | 
charge. At length, after many hours spent in prayer, he | 


desired to make confession. He then stated that he had 


been seduced by three persons to join them on a robbing | 


expedition—that they took the road to Lancaster, where 
meeting Horrocks, who made resistance, his companions, 
not himself, beat him with bludgeons, till he died. 
“This confession came out before the grand jury, and, 
upon it, Longwith was brought to trial. The dream, 
and every thing deemed supernatural, was of course not 
recorded, and indeed not offered in evidence; but the 
accuser, the wife, and the magistrate who committed the 
prisoners, all bore testimony to the truth of the prelimi- 
naries I have narrated. I was at the trial, and the man, 
who was doggedly sient after being found guilty, again 
confessed his guilt just before his execution ; to the no 
small satisfaction of the judge (Rook;) who had no 
doubts, but many fears, arising from the paucity of the 
evidence, and the peculiar nature of the facts which led 


to the discovery,” 


«“ Your story is curious,” said Mr. Campbell, “ what- 
ever inference you or others may draw from it: and I 
like it the better, because, from the want of acquaintance 
of Longwith, in the accuser, the accomplishment of a 
dream would by many be scarcely held to be the effect 
of chance. Yet at present I think it was.” 

«It seems guite convincing,” observed several of the 
company. 

« You see, however,” added Campbell, « that this is a 
mere insulated case, and the philosophy of dreams must 
be better settled before it can be made to tell.” 

“ Who can say what secret associations of memory, 
or combinations of fancy, brought this man to the mind 
of the sleeping methodist : and is not that Providence ?” 
answered St. Lawrence. 

«“ At any rate,” said Campbell, “give me ‘ something 
more than phantasy.’ One real apparition, like Lord 
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Lytileton’s, supposing it real, and not the creation of ‘a 
feverish sleep,’ and I will gladly yield the question.” 

« What you ask,” rcturned St. Lawrence, “it is im- 
possible, or hardly possible, to comply with; because, 
according to my doctrine on this subject, an intervention 
does not necessarily mean a miracle, though a miracle is 
certainly an intervention.” 

«“ How is it Providence unless it is miracle,” asked 
Campbell. 

“That would carry us too far—perhaps out of our 
| depths,” replied St. Lawrence ; “ yet I think the theory 
| of a perpetual government of the Almighty, spite of the 
objections drawn from free will, not so difficult; and 
“upon a fit occasion, I should have pleasure in discussing 

it, as clearing up much of the doubt and obscurity of our 
present subject. It is sufficient for that, if I can show 
| that an apparition does not necessarily imply reality, 
| but only an appearance, which being the offspring of 
| fancy, brought about by second causes, and thuse second 
causes always foreseen, permitted, and approved by Pro- 








such an appearance may be answered, and yet no law of | 
nature be suspended.” 

“ This is deep indeed,” said Mr. Campbell, ruminating | 
upon the words. Another time I may tax your in- 
genuity to explain it. At present I want a case more 
tangible than a weaver’s dream.” 

“ Perhaps I could satisfy you even in this,” replied 
| St. Lawrence, “ by a remarkable relation I once heard, 

and shall never forget; but the story, which I might 
| rank as a cause célébre, is really too long for an attention 
| already fatigued. The evening is much advanced, and 
| as the storm seems abated, I believe something more 
| cheerful would be more welcome. What think you of 
music instead of ghosts ?” 

« Not so agreeable by half,” exclaimed several of the 
company, “ especially always keeping in view the great 
question of Providence, by which we hope to profit.” 

Mr. Campbell approving this proposal, and only 
moving to adjourn to the drawing-room for coffee, as 
| soon as that repast was over, St. Lawrence gave the fol- 

lowing history : 

“It is saad years Since I paid an interesting visit 
to one of my father’s friends, a Mr. Offley of Derbyshire. 

| He was then exceedingly old, and died soon after. His 
house had been built in different ages, and was of all 
kinds of architecture; but the Gothic having been its 
original style, there were mnany remains of it, particularly 
in an immense kitchen, and a gallery of black oak, in 
which I was very fond of walking, when my friend was 
| occupied elsewhere. Among other things, I was struck 
with a low, but exceedingly thick door, with most mas- 
sive hinges of iron spreading in circles all over it, like 
our old church doors. It was also strongly barred and 
padiocked, so as very much to move my curiosity. In 
examining this relic of antiquity by myself, (for my 
friend was from home) and indulging various conjectures, 
whether its low Saxon archway did not denote the age 
of Offa, king of Mercia, from whom I knew my friend 
descended ; whether it had been the door of the dungeon, 
when the house was a castle; what scenes it had wit- 
nessed, what stories it had to tell; I felt quite at a loss, 
for I saw no one I could ask for information. A maid- 
servant indeed passed by, and I resolved to apply to her, 
to know at least whither it led, and what it guarded. But 
the girl was evidently hurrying away from it ; and though 
“I stopped her to ask my question, a sort of tremor came 
over her when she said she had heard it shut up a stair- 
caise that led to the top of a tower; but few knew, for it 
was always locked, and nobody ever had the key but her 
master.” 

«“ What,” said I, « I suppose it is or has been haunted ?” 
I said this from mere thoughtlessness, when I observed 
the Abigail redden and look disconcerted, agd, as I 
thought, seemed very glad to scud away from further 
questions. 

“The place,” observed I to myself, “ only wants this 
to make it perfect ; and I wished for my friend to return, 
to explain what I began to think, and perhaps to hope, 
was a mystery. In this humour, my friend’s butler (a 
rather garrulous senex) passing through, I fairly asked 
him the same question, ebserving, that I thought the 
maid had looked a little frightened about it.” 

« Ah!” said my new cicerone ; “ poor ignorant! she 
is of the village, and perhaps believes in ghosts, as many 
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of them do ; but Lord, sir, there is no such thing in Lon- 


don, and why there should be here, no one alive can | 
tell.” 

«« Well reasoned,” said I; “but pray can you Satisfy 
my curiosity, and tell me any history that may belong to 
this tower ; and as you don’t seem to be a believer your. 
self, you perhaps may not be afraid of doing sé, though 
so near to the scene of action.” 

“IT would rather, sir,” he replied, “ that you would ask 
master, who might perhaps think it disrespectful to talk 
of family seorets. Not that I know them exactly ; though 
I have sometimes heard him hint at them, in company 
that he liked, when I have been waiting upon him at 
table.” 

“ Family secrets!” cried I, “more and more curious, 
Where is your master ?” 

“Gone to Norton, to a Justice meeting; but he told 
me to tell you he would be back in two hours, and this 
was above an hour ago.” 

“It is a long time to wait,” said I, laughing, « espe. 
cially for a ghost.” 

“ Lord, sir,” cried my new friend, “there is no such 
thing, and to be sure such a gentleman as you don’t be- 
lieve a word about them ; only there certainly is some- 
thing very extraordinary which happened to master’s 
father, or rather his mother, which is a-history I have 
often tried, but never could tell clear. But his honour 
will soon be home, and will surely tell all to you, and 
no doubt take you up the stairs.” 

At this I asked my informant if ever he had been up 
them himself. 

“No!” he said; “they were so steep and broken ;” 
but seeing him, too, redden and_look rather embarrassed, 
I could not help observing, that of course it could only 
be that; “for you,” I said, “ who have lived so much in 
town, and have so little faith in ghosts, could have no 
fear on their acconnt.” 

“O dear, no!” he replied; “ but pray, begging your 
honour’s pardon for the liberty, may I ask if you think 
there can be such things? For though I think not, and 
am butler to his honour, I know I am no scholar beyond 
writing and reading, and keeping the cellar accounts.” 

“ Very modest of you, Mr. Ambrose,” said I; “ but 
pray, did you ever ask the minister of the parish ?” 

“Yes! but he only laughed at me, and told me not 
to meddle with things I had no capacity for. He seem- 
ed, indeed, to think that nobody could tell to a cer- 
tainty.” 

«“ And did that satisfy you ?” 

“I can’t say it did, sir; and I began to think there 
might be something in it, and wished to go up the tower, 
but somehow or another, never did ; and passing all the 
next winter in London, I never thought of it again. But 
I hear my master’s horses, and as it wants above an 
hour to dinner, no doubt he will soon tell you every 
thing about it.” 

At these words he disappeared, leaving me rather im- 
patient to question my friend upon this apparent mystery 
respecting the baried, door and forbidden tower. We 
soon came to an understanding about it, for I had only 
to tell him my conversation with the maid and his butler, 
to let in the whole subject. 

“As to your maid,” said I, “I have no doubt she 
thinks there has been a murder committed, and that 
either the victim or the murderer is to be found up stairs ; 
but as to Mr. Ambrose, I find he is an esprit fort, and 
from a London education is an ‘ Ebrew Jew’ as to 
ghosts.” 

“ The fellow lies,” said my friend, laughing; “and no 
more dare go up the tower than the ‘ poor ignorant’ he 
so despised.” 

«“ But what are the facts ?” said I, rather impatiently, 
for this sort of thing is de mon gibier.” 

«“ Are you a believer?” asked he. 

“No!” 

« An unbeliever ?” 

“No!” 

« Neither one nor the other ?” 

“No!” 

«“ Both ?” 

«“ Yes!” 

«“ Upon my word, a very good subject to work upon, 
and a most proper companion for Ambrose.” 

« But the facts—the facts,” cried I; “ for I am really 
impatient.” 

«“ Suppose we try the staircase ourselves,” said Mr. 
Otfley, ringing the bell. 
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4 Willingly,” answered I, 

Here Mr. Ambrose came in, and was ordered to bring 
the keys of the tower door, and also of the padlock to 
the bar, @ proceeding which brought the coachman and 
footman, and all the maid servants of the house, to the 
end of the gallery, where, trusting to their master’s good 
nature, they stood peeping, to investigate what they seem- 
ed to think avery serious measure. 

On ascending the stairs, I found them any thing but 
what Mr. Ambrose described ; for in lieu of being steep 
and broken, they were easy and well laid, and I looked’ 
in vain for a dark chasm, which I had expected, similar 
to that dreadful one described by our lost wizard, as 
having caused the lamentable murder of poor Amy 
Robsart. 

We were soon at the top, and while, what with the 
steps, and the hope of my story, I was breathless with 
expectation, my companion coldly observed, “ how little 
this was a place for a ghost.” 

I was almost angry at his insouciance, and exclaimed, 
« Have you really dragged me up all this way for nothing 
but to see a pigeon house? The darkness of your stairs 
promised something ; but here—not even a trap door, or 
a blood-stained piece of flooring, to recompense curiosity 
—it is downright bad usage.” 

« Are you really curious?” answered Mr. Offley, 
«and have you a soupcon of faith, enough to hear a story 
with a machinery, if not perternatural, so nearly so in 
some parts of it, and so critical to my fortune, that, even 
without fath, it might command your attention.” 

«“ For Heaven’s love; let me hear!” said I, thinking of 
Hamlet and his father’s ghost. 

« Sit down awhile,” returned he, “and let me assail 
your ears, I will not say ‘that are so fortified against my 
story, —for, ‘I do find thee apt;’—but guard against 
delusion, or you may be like Ambrose and the house- 
maid.” 

«I would I were,” answered I, “ but since you say 
your fortune was critically concerned, there must be 
something really to recompense attention.” 

“ There is,” he returned; “and here it is. I am now 
seventy years old, and my father died at eighty, some 
thirty years ago. The event I am about to relate hap- 
pened when he was under fifteen ; so that I speak of a 
time at least a hundred years back. In that time this 
house and estate were possessed by the last male of the 
family of Offley, who descended lineally from Offa, king 
of Mercia. He was a sickly youth, and sent to Edin- 
burgh both for education and health ; chiefly the last. 
But being an orphan, and his guardian much plunged 
in business of his own, he was placed en pension with a 
supposed respectable Scotish writer, highly recommended, 
and, as to tuition, he was under the best professors the 
University could afford. He had two sisters, one of 
them afterwards my honoured mother. You shall hear 
how they were implicated in my story ; which I ought 
to tell you I found among my father’s papers, choicely 
written. But you must go back with me for them to 
the library, where they are deposited under lock and key.” 

You may suppose I assented. We descended the 
stairs of the tower, which we again closely barred up, 
and having shut the library door, Mr. Offley began to 
read from his father’s notes, what I was afterwards per- 
mitted to copy, and which in fact I have got by heart. 

“Sir John Offley, who had always been delicate, at 
Edinburgh grew worse: so that the greatest fear was 
felt for his life. Indeed, from the accounts, his dissolu- 
tion was daily expected by his domestics, who were left 
in charge of the house, and by his sisters, who were 
abiding with an aunt at Norton in this neighbouracod. 

“ On a certain day, one of the domestics, the gardener, 
a man above all suspicion of being an enthusiast (having 
been in fact refused admission into the singer’s gallery 
at church, because not sufficiently devout), related that 
he had been thus assailed :—whether it was reality or 
not, is a question nothing doubted among the vulgar ; 
and perhaps not yet decided among their betters. Being 
careful in his charge, he was accustomed to shut the 
gates of Offley House every evening at dusk. He was 
about to proceed on this duty, when he found his hand 
suddenly stopt by a man who pushed through the gate, 
in all the appearance and likeness of his master. (ndeed, 
all question was put an end to by the person, whoever 
he was, calling to him by name, asking him how he did, 
and how all things were going on at the Hall. You 


| fearing, he followed his master, not’to the principal en- 
trance, but to the outer door of the old tower, at which 


proceeded deliberately up the stairs,—whither his amazed 
servant did not think it respectful to follow him, 
but remained at his post till he should think proper to 
descend. This, although the stairs led to no place but 


in vain awaited his return till dark night, betook himself 


he had seen. They immediately commenced.a search 
to visit; and, to render things sure, they invited two of 
the neighbours to join them. But all to no purpose. 
No master was to be seen—neither in the tower, nor out 
of it; and though their astonishment kept them on the 


mestics should shut up the house, and remain in it till 
they heard tidings of Sir John. 

To this, though a fearful proposition, they assented the 
rather, because all agreed that the hand of Heaven was 
upon the family, either for good or for evil. 

The next three days they remained in their fortress, 
conversing only through the windows with their honest 
neighbours, who came hourly to enquire what news, 
and departed in a sort of holy horror to find there was 
none. 


scription. The house it seems was then a show-house, 
and four men now appeared in Scotish tartan plaids and 
bonnets, desiring to be allowed to see the premises. 
This was denied from an upper window by the jealous 
guardians, who were inexorable to all the threats and 


as afflicted when, having told their assailants that they 


master, they were informed that he was dead, and that 
his death took place on the very evening when the gar- 
dener said he had seen him. 


retreated ; first breaking a number of windows, in re- 
venge for this disappointment. 

Here Mr. Offley stopt for awhile, and asked me what 
I thought, of it. 

“T will tell you more; when I know more,” replied I. 
«“ At present the prologue is good. 
and the denouement.” 

«Of course,” renewed Mr. Offley, “all this was told 
to the neighbours, who of course also all assembled in 
divan to decide what to do. What most moved their 
wonder was, that wishing to ascend the stairs of the 
tower where Sir John had disappeared, they found that 
the doors, whether outer or inner, could not be opened, 
to his keeping. How Sft John had made his exit, no- 
body could tell. 
in the present state of the door, and as certain that, un- 


could have got out again, after getting in. In this di- 
lemma it was mooted whether the door should not be | 
broken open, and hatchets were brought for that pur- 
pose; when a wight, sumewhat covler than the rest, 
proposed that they should lay the whole case before Mr. 
Newton.” 

« And who was Mr. Newton,” said I. 

«“ A gentleman of high degree,” returned Mr. Offley, 
“at that time residing, or rather buried in seclusion, in 
the village. I would have shown you his house in our 
rides, but it revived so many associations that I forbore. 
It is surrounded with high walls towards the road, so 
that you’can hardly see it; and this, with a mere wicket 
for a gate, makes many a man pass it without curiosity, 
thinking it a common grange. But it is pretty, though 
gloomy within.” 

“T conclude Mr. Newton was a character,” said I. 

“ He was, and as you will see, comme il y en a peu. 
He was a man of good estate, bred to the law, by which 
he hoped to make it better. But with even great abili- 
ties, and great acquired knowledge, particularly of hu- 
man character, he contracted the strangest notions of the 
world.” 

“ He was, perhaps,” said I, “a misanthrope.” 


, 





may suppose he was sufficiently surprised ; but, nothing 





“ Any thing but that: but he conceived so ill of our | 


never would open the house till they heard from their | 


he (the master) pulled out a key, let himself in, and | 


the leads, he never did; and his faithful domestic having | 
to his dame, whose ears he harrowed up by reciting what | 


through the tower, and all the rooms which they ventured | 


watch the whole night, no trace of any master appeared. | 
By this time the neighbourhood became alarmed, and | 
it was the unanimous opinion that the two faithful do- | 
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power or willingness to do well, that he thought it un- 
availing to live even according to our nature, among our 
fellows. He said all exertion was not only selfish, but 
of no consequence ; and thet if man had the will, he 
had not the power, to do good to other men. In fact, he 
had fallen into apathy, and wished to die. He knew the 
law, but this did not mend the matter. He could not 
bear its fictions; said the king’s bench were rogues for 
bringing pleas before them not properly belonging to 
them, by supposing trespasses never committed; and 
at length he lost all practice by refusing to sign sham 
pleas. 

“ However, he continued in Lincoln’s Inn long enough 
to become a bencher—when he took a final resolution to 
bury himself in this neighbourhood; where the only 
person he saw, certainly the only person he loved, was 
my grandfather, the father of Sir John. Losing him, he 
was more recluse than ever ; though occasionally he used 
to visit the orphans of his friend, to enquire into their 
health and position. He opposed the sending my uncle 
to Edinburgh (especially without protection), both from 
his ill health, and the weakness, if I must confess it, of 
his intellect. But being only trustee, and not guardian, 
he had no legal power, and was overruled by those who 
had; and Sir John went, never to return 

“ This was the person whom the bewildered rustics re- 


| solved to consult, before they took any measures in regard 


On the fourth day, they had visiters of another de- | 


anger, as well as all the bribes, which were offered to | 
make them comply. But they were astounded as well | 


This only made them the | 
more obstinate ; till after an hour’s parley, the visiters | 


I await the action, | 


even though the gardener brought the keys committed | 
It was certain that no one else could, | 


less he had thrown himself from the leads, he never | 


to the apparition which they now as firmly as unani- 
mously believed, had entered the Hall house a few days 
before, though he had never since been seen.” 

“ This,” said I, “is probably not the least wonderful 
part of vour story; but, go on.” 

Mr. Offley proceeded: «'The wonder was that Mr. 
Newton knew nothing of what had passed. But it was 
accounted for by the strangeness of his life, locked some- 
times for days in his bed-room, with unrazored lips, a 
nightcap, and his books, during which few ventured to 
interrupt or approach him. The news even of Sir John’s 
death had not been yet told him ; but another commu- 
nication from Edinburgh to his sisters, which soon found 
its way to Mr. Newton, as their only friend, awakened 
him at once from his trance, and set the whole village in 
a flame. 

“ The letter was from Mr. M‘Sweeny, the writer with 
whom my uncle lodged, and which, after stating many 
particulars of his illness and death by consumption, coolly 
announced that he had made a will, properly attested, by 
which, after leaving his two sisters one hundred pounds 
apiece as a remembrance, he bequeathed the whole of 
his property, real and personal, out of pure affection and 
gratitude for his kindness to him in his illness, to the 
above named M‘Sweeny, whom he called his landlord 
and friend. 

“A thunderbolt at his feet could not have aroused 
Mr. Newton more than this news: and being informed 
that the guardian of the two young ladies, who brought 
the letter, waited to consult him, he instantly admitted 
him ; when, to his amazement, he also learned all I have 
related to you respecting the appearance of Sir John. 
This appearance, as I told you, was on the very evening 
of his death at Edinburgh—and I think you will be struck 
with the coincidence.” 

* I am, indeed,” said I, “and it gives birth to a thou- 
sand reflections ; but, at present, pray go on.” 

“ There was an additional circumstance or two,” con- 
tinued Offley, “ too ridiculous to mention ; but this ~ 

«“ For Heaven's sake,” cried I, “do not let me miss a 
single point, ridiculous or not. I am quite roused by 
this exciting story.” 

“Tam sure,” said Mr. Campbell, “so am I;” and the 
observation was echoed by all his company. 

“ Well then,” replied my friend, “take it as I find it 
here, though marked in the margin by my father, « Popu- 
lar Superstitions,’ ”’ 

The tale was, in addition to the gardener’s story, 
“That on the night of the visit of the Scotsmen, no less 
than three rustics, being in their separate cottages, saw 





| from their windows a great light on the top of the tower, 


and the figure of Sir John, pale and ghastly, stretching 
his hands, as it were in the act of iraploring help, towards 
Mr. Newton’s house, and this was what chiefly impelled 
them to consult that gentleman.” 

“This is admirable nonsense,” cried Mr. Campbell. 
«The gardener, indeed, seems certainly to have been sin- 


| cere: were these so too?” 


“I know not,” replied St. Lawrence; “ but the whole 
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ST. LAWRENCE, 





affair so impressed itself on Mr. Newton, that he sudden- 


»anew man: bis eyes flashed fire; and he who 
carcely been able to crawl for two years, walked 
bow with agitation and firmness up and down bis room, 
exclaiming, at intervals, ‘ Rascals! forgers! murderers ! 
This must be the work of Providence! I will myself 
go and unravel it.” And this thought did more to bring 
him to a rational contemplation of the case than all that 
could be said to him. It was like the delightful resolve 
of Uncle Toby, to educate Le Fevre’s son—which, as 
Trim said, ‘whenever his master was most affected at 
Le Fevre’s death, always acted like a sleeping draught, 
and calmed him to rest.’”’ 

« The determination of Mr. Newton was no tempora- 
ry cbullition, He recovered the full possession of his 
mind: resumed all his energies, of which he had abun- 
dance in his youth; and, after a long conference with 
my mother’s guardian, resolved to set out the next day 
for Edinburgh. The guardian shrugged his shoulders, 
not in dissent, but despair; and I myself am almost lost 
in wonder at this part of my narrative. That an old 
man, not only buried in a lone corner of the world for 
thirty years, but so completely so as to have lost all his 
friends, and his influence, whatever it was ; and ignorant 
even of the thousand alterations which time had brought 
on in the laws, manners and customs, and characters of 
men, during that period—that such a man, enfeebled in 
body, and, as it was thought, in intellect, should merely 
encounter such a journey, much more undertake such 
an adventure, always did and always will move my as- 
tonishment beyond all power to unravel hg 

“ Did he succeed?” said I, foolishly interrupting Mr. 
Offley. . 

“You shall hear,’ he said. “Mr. Newton ordered 
his horse s,”” 

«“ Horses! Ais horses! Could he ride ?” 

«“ Tam not surprised at your question: but such is 
the fact. And here I must indulge myself in recollect- 
ing the pleasure of my father, amounting almost to an 
expansion of heart, whenever he came to this part of the 
story, and described Mr. Newton’s sally, as he called it— 
as well he might—for it was like Don Quixote’s, only 
more happy. Mr, Newton’s chief passion had in fact 
all his life been the manége; and his breed of horses 
seemed to be the only thing that excited him in his re- 
tirement. My father caught this passion from him, and 
by his advice was sent for a whole year to the academy 
of Angers, then tke most celebrated school of horseman- 
ship in the world. My father was proud of himself, and 
still more of Mr. Newton, on horseback ; and on this oc- 
easicn his enthusiasm for the old man made him par- 
ticularise his whole air, dress, and appearance, when, at 
full sixty years, he thus set out in the cause of two 
helpless orphans, who seemed abandoned by all the 
we rid.” 

“ Chevalier preux,” cried Mr. Campbell, “ and surely 
sans reproche: but, go on.” 

« Well then,” said St. Lawrence, “as Mr. Offley de- 
scribes it, he sat his horse, a full blood genet, most grace- 
fully. His air was set off by his dress—which was a 
blue coat and red waistcoat, bordered with gold lace; a 
cocked hat, and light jack-boots, a belted sword, pistols 
in the holsters. His groom was almost in the same cos- 
tume. All this gave an interest, and, considering the 
object, as my father writes, of grandeur, to the set-out, 
which seemed of the very best augury. The rustics, by 
whom the Offley family were much beloved, and who 
were still in agitation at the seeming interference of Pro- 
vidence in their affairs, all crowded round, and saluted 
him as he set off, and implored, in their rough but sincere 
way, a blessing upon his expedition.” 

« We are as interested as they could be,” said Mr. 
Campbell, “and long to get him to Edinburgh. I hope 
no accident ?” 

« None at all, to man or horse,” said St. Lawrence ; 
«but he was eight days on the road ; during which time 
he revolved his intended plan of operations—which in 
truth (hurried as be had been into his enterprise, by a 
strong burst of feeling), he had no opportunity of doing 
before. In consequence of this, his first step on arriving 
at Edinburgh was to enquire after the most eminent 
counsel at the Scotish bar. As be knew nobody, he was 
forced to trust for this to the landlord of his inn, whom 
accordingly he asked for half a dozen names. ‘TI will 
myself,’ he said, ‘examine them as to their comparative 
merits.’ The landlord, who was as intelligent as his 


’ 


* 





countrymen generally are, started a little at ‘he intended 
examination, but furnished him with a list of learned 
persons which might have frightened a less clear head or 
less firm purpose than Mr. Newton's. That very day, 
the courts being in full session, he went to them as a 
spectator, and had the advantage of hearing almost all 
who had been named in his list. Upon one of them he 
fixed, waited upon him the same day, and giving in his 
name as a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, was instantly ad- 
mitted. ‘The advocate was astonished at the tale he had 
to tell, particularly at the miraculous appearance of Sir 
John at his own home, at the very hour when he died 
near four hundred miles off. 

“ Had I never been in Edinburgh, and were now again 
in the Highlands,” said the advocate, “such evidence 
would be conclusive: but I grieve to say that ghosts are 
not now admitted to give evidence in a court of law. 
Your purpose is so benevolent that I would give up my 
whole time to accomplish it; but, as you well know, 
forgery or murder cannot be implied from circumstances, 
nor even, now-a-days, by a revelation from Heaven.” 

“I am not so foolish as to suppose they can,” replied 
Mr. Newton; “but your good advice in a place to which 
I am so total a stranger, might enable me to commence 
and pursue enquiry—which is all I can at present pre- 
tend to. The end I leave to an offended God, who will 
not permit such villany to prosper.” 

“Supposing it to de villany,” said M:Clintock, the 
advocate, eyeing him with wonder, til! observing the 
glow of his enthusiasm in his very expressive features, 
he began to suspect that all could not be quite right with- 
in. “ We have not even seen the will,” said the cautious 
advocate. 

«“ No doubt it can be seen,” returned Mr. Newton; 
“and perhaps your benevolence will take the trouble of 
perusing it.” 

“ Weelingly,” answered Mr. M‘Clintock, who had 
taken no pains to correct his natural pronunciation ; “ and 
if you will be here to-morrow at this time, we will con- 
sult further.” 

Newton thanked him, and prepared to put a paper in 
his hand, the character of which it wanted not M-Clin- 
tock’s sagacity to discover. 

“ Hoot mon,” said he, “ ye dinna seem to ken that a 
bonny act may be done by a Scotish as weel as an Eng- 
lish coonsel. I will not touch your siller: if gude is to 
be done, | will share the satisfaction with you, and that 
sal be my reward.” 

With sincere gratitude Mr. Newton took his leave of 
this generous lawyer—not without regret that the mor- 
row was so far off; for he promised great things from an 
examination of the will, that it was a forgery, of which 
he could not drive from his imagination: for, though 
poor Sir John was weak, he had never been unkind 
or unjust, and had always shown great regard for his 
sisters, 

How to pass the time till the meeting with Mr. M+Clin- 
tock the next day, was a question: but, thoroughly pos- 
sessed with the idea that M‘Sweeny was a forger, or 
something worse, he enquired, and directed his steps to- 
wards his house—unconscious of any particular object in 
doing so, but, in fact, because he could not help it, 

“The Almighty ruler,” he said to himself, “ is now 
looking down upon us ail. If this man has played the 
villain, and ruined the two innocent orphans, the villany 
will never be suffered to go unpunished. If J am crimi- 


‘| nal in suspecting him, I trust I shall be forgiven.” 


The appearance at Norton, and the visit of the Scots- 
men, were deep in his mind; and, though he could not 
be said to be prone to believe in preternatural interposi- 
tion—that such a thing might be, the whole history and 
character of his religion forbade him to doubt. Impressed 
with these feelings, he found the street where the pros- 
perous and fortunate M-Sweeny was’ domiciled ; and, 
without precisely knowing why, he paced up and down 
before his door, casting many a wistful look at the win- 
dows, until be began to challenge notice—not at all the 
less for the distinguished costume which I have described. 
A hard shower of rain, however, disturbed his peregrina- 
tion, and be was uncertain what to do, or where to go, 
when a good-natured shopkeeper, in the shape of a short 
little man, a chemist, who lived over against M‘Sweeny, 
prompted a little by the said good-nature, and not a little 
by curiosity, requested him to take shelter until the rain 
was over, 





They both entered the chemist’ parlour. He was a 





busy little man; so much so, that, though he had a fair 
portion of business himself, be was not easy without 
taking as full a share as they would allow him in the 
business of his neighbours. He was, besides, struck with 
the evident interest which his guest had displayed about 
M‘Sweeny’s house. This, in a man of distinguished 
appearance, and evidently a stranger and an Englisher 
to boot, denoted mystery: and mystery was a thing 
which the chemist could never brook, unless he was per- 
mitted to unravel it. There were, besides, some other 
little motives which a deep searcher into nature might 
perhaps have ascertained ; but into these it is not my 
present business to enquire. 

The little chemist, whose name was Murdoch, opened 
his battery, by handing his best chair to Mr. Newton; 
but, as the latter merely thanked him, and then relapsed 
into thought, he strove to make him talk a litlte, by talk. 
ing a good deal himself. 


«“ Ye’ll not be of this city, I doubt?” 

« No.” 

“ Nor of Scotland, perhaps ?” 

«“ No.” 

«“ England, perhaps ?”’ 

“ Yes,” 

«Are you much southron ?” 

“The county of Derby.” 

“Tt is along way: but nae doubt ye have business— 
and business must be done.” 

“True.” 

“But, may one ask, without fashing ye, what busi- 
ness ?” 

“ That is of little consequence: but if you must know, 
the law.” 

“Eh! then,” rubbing his hands, “that accounts for 
your sae often speering at neighbour M‘Sweeny’s hoose, 
right anent my shop; for he is a lawyer, God help 
him !” 

Mr. Newton now began to eye his inquisitive host; 
and finding him in the very best disposition to talk and 
be talked to, conceived the design of making him sub- 
servient to his immediate object—which was, to get all 
the information he could of M‘Sweeny’s character and 
habits. 

“Do you know your neighbour well?” said Mr. 
Newton. 

“Do I?” replied the chemist; “I, who have been his 
friend—no, not his friend, his acquaintance—this twenty 
years; for a’ he noo hauds his heed so high already, that 
he wull scarce speak to one.” 

« Already! What has produced the change?” asked 
Mr. Newton. 

« Nae, nae! ye need na be for telling us ye came from 
so far south; for ye must be strangely uninformed, not 
tosay ignerant, begging your pardon, not to ken what 
has happened.” 

“Happened! To whom?” 

«“ M‘Sweeny, mon; who has gotten a fortune like 
Plutus, by a mere stroke of a pen—though I knew him 
once when he was not sure he could pay for his parritch 
breakfast. Oo, but he is a fortunate man!” 

« T should Ike to know how ?” said Mr. Newton. 

«“ That ye sall directly,” returned the chemist. «To 
think how different the lot of some folk be to other 
some !” 

He then, as briefly as he could, told the history of Sir 
John Offley, who, he said, had lodged above twelve 
months with M‘Sweeny, ho had made a tolerable for- 
tune out of him, let alone the will he afterwards made 
for him, by which he left him his whole estate, disin- 
heriting his two sisters in his favour. 

«“ Made the will for him !” cried Mr. Newton. 

“ Troth, yes,” replied his host, « for de’il another mon 
had any hand in it, except Sandy Graham, and one or 
two more, who witnessed it; for which the cunning 
writer no doubt paid handsome.” 

“Tt was all regular, then?” said Mr. Newton, with 
anxiety, ° 

«“Q, aye! reeglar enoof, quite enoof to throw out the 
puir young leddies, and~so all Edinbro’ says, puit 
things !” 

“ Then it is perfectly known ?” observed Mr. Newton. 

“« Perfectly.” 

« And was no observation made? No enquiry how 
Sir John came to act so unnatural a part? how he was 
attended ? or how he died ?” 
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« Plenty of every thing of that sort,” answered Mur- 
doch ; “for we are no quiet hereaboots when sic a re- 
markable thing haypens to an upstart like M:‘Sweeny. 
Bot he noo rides in his coach, though its less than a 
little month sin the decth of the puir weak body that 
made this foolish wull. Yet Sandy Graham and three 
other bodies, who were sent to get possession of the 
hoose, came back empty-handed, and were hooted at for 
their pains.” 

« You don’t seem to like this M‘Sweeny ?” said Mr. 
Newton. 

« De’il a bit do I, nor ought I,” returned Murdoch. 
« How should I, when he gives himself such airs to one 
who was always quite his equal, to say nothing of the 
business of taking advantage of that puir Sir John, 
when he had brougnt him into such a state of childish- 
ness ?” 

« Brought him into such a state!” exclaimed Mr. 
Newton, whose heart beat high within him; “do you 
say that of your neighbour ?” 

«“ Deed do I,” returned Murdoch, “and the whole 
street kens it as weel as me. But, eh, sir, what ails ye? 
for ye seem far from canny. Shall J get ye any thing 
from the shop? I have every thing that is 

« Nothing, my good friend, nothing; only I find your 
story too interesting, especially as it relates to a country- 
man.” , 

« Aye, now,” rejoined the chemist, “to see how a 
whole people may be scandaleezed ! I have hear tell that 
ye Sassonachs care nothing for one another, especially 
in a strange land; not like us Scots, who hang together 
like bees in a swarm.” 





Mr. Newton smiled, but begged him to explain what 
he meant by saying M‘Sweeny had brought Sir John 
into a state of childishness. 

«“ Why, you see, sir,” returned the prudent chemist, 
(rising to see that the door was close shut, and lowering 
his voice,) “I will no positeevely say I was exact when 
I made use of that expression, forasmuch that the puir 
chiel was himsel no very robust in mind or body, when 
he first cam to board at Duncan M‘Sweeny’s; but it 
was observit that the longer he staid the worse he got, 
and the mair physic he took, the mair cheeldish he grew ; 
so that his preceptors all left him, and he was no the 
better for the doctors and pothecaries, (God forgive me! 
for I rank as one of them,) that succeeded. In fine, the 
lad took to his bed, and often complained to me (for I 
then prepared all the prescreeptions) that he was poi- 
soned.” 

“ Poisoned !” exclaimed Mr. Newton, in great agita- 
tion. 

«“ Aye! that is with the quaintity of medecine he was 
forced to take, when he felt that good beef and mutton 
was what he most wanted. M‘Sweeny too (I must call 
him Mr. M‘Sweeny noo) was very harsh with him to 
make him take this load of medecine—against which, 
though against the interest of my shop, I remonstrated 
poorfully—particularly as to the immensity of hebenon 
—which ye ken is another but more learned word for 
henbane—and which, though quieting in small doses, 
would destroy the intellect and bodies too of the whole 
court of session, were their lordships drenched with it, 
as was this unfortunate lade.” 

«“ Unfortunate, indeed !” said Mr. Newton; “ but did 
you continue to supply this hellish drug after your re- 
monstrance ?” 

“Indeed, no! for I washed my hands of it, and posi- 
teevely refused; for which M‘Sweeny, (that is Mr. 
M‘Sweeny, or, as he soon will be, Laird Mac Sween- 

ton,) said I was the greatest fule he knew, and left my 
shop for Toby M‘Claishlin’s in the Grass Market.” 

“ And was there no good physician,” said Mr. New- 
ton, “called in to set that all was right that was ad- 
ministered to this unhappy youth ?” 

“ De’il a one,” answered Murdoch, “thouyh it is weel 
ken’d that Edinbro’ aboonds wi’ em. I was the only 
medical that saw him, and when I was dismissed, he 
was left solely to the care of M‘Sweeny and a nurse.” 

“Ts that nurse to be found ?” said Mr. Newton, care- 
lessly. 

«“ Troth, she was his wife,” answered Murdoch, “and 
of course did aw she was bid by her husband. There 
was also a maid servant, called Katie M:Farlane, who, 
though a two-handed wench for work, was a soft-hearted 
lassie for peety, and often came to my shop to tell me 








how things were going on; and it was she who telled | 


me all aboot the wull,” 


Here Mr. Newton started from his chair, but recover- | 
ing himse‘f, observed, that he thought Murdoch’s con: | 
duct had been very commendable, but that he ought also 
to have communicated with some eminent physician, or | 
even the magistracy of the town, to prevent such mis- | 
chief in the tyrant M-Sweeny.” 

Then in a careless tone he added, “ No doubt your | 
soft-hearted lassie thinks as you do about it!” 

“ Troth does she,” replied Murdoch, “and I could | 
make her tell you the whole story at ony time ye | 
pleased.” 

“Tt is no business of mine,” observed Mr. Newton, 
preserving his indifference. ‘Is she still in her place?” 

“ Deed is she,” said Murdoch, “nor would they ven- 
ture, I suppose, to part with her.” 

« Why ?” 

«“ Knows too much,” continued the chemist, putting 
his finger on his mouth, “ particularly about the wull.” 

«“ What can she know, if all was regular, but that it 
was so?” 

“The manner of preparing it,” said Murdoch, lower- 
ing his voice still’more. “She was in and oot of the 
room twenty times while M‘Sweeny was writing it by 
Sir John’s bedside, who only answered ‘ Yes’ to every 
thing that was asked ; for he was stupified with the hen- 
bane, so M‘Sweeny wrote down what he pleased. She 
was also one of the subscribing witnesses, and no doubt 
could say a great deal.” 

«* Was the will read over to Sir John before he signed 
it?” asked Mr. Newton. 

“ That I dinna ken, and therefore can no tak upon | 
me to say,” replied the cautious Murdoch. 

«“ And have you never talked of all this to others ?” 

“ O! yes, often ; so that it is known aboot the neigh- 
bourhood, and M‘Sweeny, with all his riches, leads but a 
puir life of it.” 

“ But why have you not revealed this to the public | 
authorities, or at least to the family in England? You | 
would only have done your duty, and would certainly 

| 





be well rewarded.” 

« To tell you the truth,” replied Murdoch, after much 
hesitation, ‘my conscience has smote me aboot this. | 
Bat I am a backward man. What I have said is true; | 
but I know not how the law might tak it up, and 
M‘Sweeny is a lawyer. He has already indeed threat- 
ened me as having caused the talk among the neigh- 
bours. He is also now rich, and I poor; and as to the | 
faymily, not only they are too far off, and might not e- | 
gard so obscure a chirl as myself; but I suppose, as the 
wull is all right, I could do them nae gude, though I | 
might expose a rogue. In truth I wonder at mysel for 
this communication to a perfect stranger as you are, but 
there is not a day passes without speaking of it to some 
one or other. You seemed unco’ curious aboot M‘Swee- 
ny’s hoose, which set my wits a wandering ; and, be- 
sides, you were a Sassonach, and might, I thought, have 
something to do with the faymily; which none of us 
neighbours have :—and this in troth is the reason why 
I have been so open. I expect, whoever you are, you 
will not make me repent it.” 

«“ You never shall,” said Mr. Newton, and then asked 
Murdoch if he knew Mr. M‘Clintock ? 

« By repute only.” 

“ And that repute 

“Is good,” continued the chemist. 
a friend as him Ee 

“ You would not have let this matter sleep !” 

“ Troth, no! but it little boots it now. It is too late.” 

«“ Not so,” said Mr. Newton, rising, “and I will put 
your conscience to rest, if you have courage enough to | 
declare all you have now told me in a court of justice.” | 

“That may be « sair thing,” answered Murdoch, | 
“and ruin a poor though honest man; nor should I be | 
the first that has been ruined by yon.” 

“ By yon! do you mean M‘Sweeny ?” 

«“ Troth, I do.” 

“ Never fear, then, for I will protect you; and if ruin- 
ed here, you sliall recover yourself in Derbyshire, where 
Ihave oth power and wealth. Moreover, I will now 
let you know that, being the nearest friend of the orphan 
ladies you so much pity, I have come on purpose here 
to enquire into the case.” 

“ ] almost thought as much,” returned Murdoch, rub- 


” 





«“ Had I had such | 








bing his eyes as if awakened from a dream. “ And what 
shall I do?” 

«“ Meet me at four to-morrow at 
house, and ask for Mr. Newton.” 

«{ will not fail,” said the chemist; and the good 
Newton, with a heart beating high with hope, betook 
himself to his inn, where his late activity and present 
enterprise gave a spur to his mind, such as it had not 
known for years. He was rewarded with a night’s rest, 
such as benevolence like his alone could enjoy. 

“ Here,” said St. Lawrence, “ Mr. Offley paused, say- 
ing his story was at an end,” 

«T have led you to the palpable finale,” said he, “and 
that being in view, the interest ceases—like that of a 
novel after the marriage of the hero and heroine.” 

“ De’il a bit,” cried I, catching a little of the Murdoch 
dialect ; “ you have not got us even to the church door ; 
and, besides, I have a thousand reflections to make and 
to hear, upon almost the only well authenticated story 
of an interference of Providence that I ever met with. 
But this cause celébre itself is not by any means finish- 
ed; for you have not brought the parties into court, 
without which of course their fate cannot be decided. 
M‘Sweeny, I trust, was at least brought to the gallows.” 

“ Deed no,” said Mr. Offley, also adopting a Murdoch 
phrase; but to my great disappointment—for I felt like 
the inimitable Uncle Black in Miss Ferrer’s inimitable 
“Inheritance,” who said he would never enjoy his life 
again, unless the rascal Glossing was hanged. 

“ There was, however,” said Offley, “a fresh instance 
of Mr. Newton’s decision, which ought to be told, espe- 
cially by me, who have profited so much by it.” 

“Tam all ear,” said I; and Offley continued. You 
may be sure that the whole of Murdoch’s information 
was faithfu ly related to the advocate M:‘Clintock, who 


Mr. M‘Clintock’s 


| could not belp admiring the sagacity and acumen of Mr. 


Newton, as he commented upon its different bearings in 
regard to the criminality of M‘Sweeny. Murdoch was 
again examined, and it was agreed, if it could be done 
with sufficient secrecy, that his douce lassie, the servant 
maid, should also be interrogated, if she would consent 
to it.” 

“ Ye need nae gae far for her,” said Murdoch, “ for I 
speered her fornent the door as we came in.” 

“ Sure,” cried Mr. Newton, “ she does not suspect.” 

“ Never fear,” said Murdoch, “ for it was by my ad- 
vice and orders that she came.” 

“ Orders! We did not know that she was under your 
orders.” 

« That’s nothing to ony body,” answered the chemist, 
it’s enoof she is here, and a weeling witness.” 

« Certainly,” said Mr. M‘Clintock, and Katie M:Far- 
lane was called in. 

«“ You must na stick at it,’”’ said Murdoch, “ but oot 
with the truth, like an honest woman.” 

«“ I mean sae to do,” replied Lucky. 

The result was critical for M‘Sweeny; for it seems 
that worthy person bad been any thing but upon his 
guard before the girl. He had often been closeted with 
Tobias M‘Laishlin, consulting with him on the effects of 
various drugs upon the brain, and was lieard: in one of 
these conferences to say, “ You are right, henbane will 
do the business, provided we give enougii of it; but the 
difficulty is with that fule Murdoch, who is constantly 
remonstrating against it. We must rid ourselves of 
him.” 

This was but the day before he left Murdoch’s shop ; 
and though the Grass Market was an hour’s distance 


| farther from M‘Sweeny’s, he thenceforward employed 
| ‘Tobias M‘Laishlin, instead of him. 


Katie, too, between 
whom and the chemist there seemed a considerable in- 
timacy, brought every packet and bottle she was sent for 
to Tobias’, to be first inspected by Murdoch, who was 
prompted to this at first by jealousy, and then out_of that 
curiosity about other people’s doings which I have de- 
scribed. 

Soon, however, he became alarmed; for he said, 
“ there was enough to have deadened the wits of an ele- 
phant, let alone a weak puir child; and he accordingly 
desired the gir] to disobey her master when ordered to 
administer it. The disobedience, however, was detected, 
after which the doses were always given by M‘Sweeny 
himself, or by his wife. The consequence was, a frequent 
rambling of mind, as well as wasting of body; and it 
was in this state that the poor victim was advised to 
make his will. For this purpose it seems that Sandy 
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Graham, a lower writer than M‘Sweeny bimself, but of 
the two much the shrewdest and most skilful in the law, 
was called in; and they two were at work upon the 
parchments for three whole days, during which M‘Swee- 
ny went frequently to Sir John’s bedside; but what 
passed Lucky could not say, except that now and then 
she plainly could distinguish the patient’s voice in a 
tone, and the words “ Yes! yes! have it your 
but for God’s sake 


querulous 
own way—I will sign any thing 


leave me in peace.” \ 

A very few hours afterwards the will was taken to Sir 
John, who signed without reading or hearing it read. 
This she knew, because there was need, they said, of 
three witnesses, and Sandy Graham and another only 
being on the spot, she was called in when the deed was | 


prese nted, 

After this, Sir John never spoke more, and in two 
Jays died, and here all evidence closed. 

“I think,” said Mr. M‘Clintock, as he finished taking 
it down, (for he wrote every word of it,) “ that your 
business bids as fair to be accomplished as any case 
which appeared at first so hopeless, that ever came be- 
fore me.” 

«I hope, however,” said Murdoch, approaching Mr. 


M‘Clintock, and wringing his hands, “ that M‘Sweeny, | 
I should | 


tho’ he désarves it weel, may not be haynged. 
be sorry to have the bluid of a fellow creature on my 


heed, especially as I live opposite to him in the same | 


street ; and should fear his warlock every neecht.” 
At this Katie broke out into loud Jamentation, and al- 


most repented the full testimony she had given. To | 


relieve them, Mr. M‘Clintock ordered them into another 
room, and then, turning to Mr. Newton, who impatient- 


ly waited his opinion, observed, “even without your | 


ghost, I think we have case enough to obtain all that 
vour benevolence wishes 
Jate you on the energy and perseverance, ag well as saga- 
city, you have shown.” 

« We have not yet arrived at the goal,” said Mr. New- 
ton, thoughtfully. «# should not mind hanging this 
murderer—for murderer be is; but I fear the uncertain- 
ties of a trial; and even were he convicted, I do not see 
my way to the recovery of the estate for my friend’s 
children—the chief, if not the only object I had in com- 
ing here.” 

«“ You say the will, as to form, is perfect.” 

- I do,” 

« Then the gibbet itself would do no good ?” 

« None, without something more.” 

«“ Were he hanged for murder, would that set aside 
the will ?” 

« No.” 

Mr. Newton rubbed his forehead in thoughtful anxie- 
ty, while M-Clintock pored over the case again. “ The 
moral guilt,” pursued the latter, “is clear, but even the 
legal connection might be difficult; and yet I think you 
may succeed as to your real purpose.” 

“ How?” 

«“ We may set aside the will, as produced by fraud, 
and the plea of non compos when executed.” 

«“ That, however, is also uncertain, and the process 
long !” 

«“ Very long. 
and an appeal to the lords.” 

«“ Whole years! possible; perhaps probable.” 

«Tt will never do,” said Mr. Newton, and relapsed 
into thought. 

M:Clintock again busied himself with the papers, but 
gave no farther opinion. 

At length Mr. Newton breaking silence, said, « Will 
you let me try my own way, as to this matter !” 

4 By all means,” answered the advocate ; 


” 


‘ Nil desperandum, te duce.’ 


« You are clear,”’ continued Mr. Newton, “ that there 
is evidence for a jury, both as to the murder and the 
fraud ?” 

« Most certainly ; but I will not answer for the event 
of either, and least of all for the time.” 

« Enough, enough,” said Mr, Newton, taking his hat 
and cane. “ You shall hear from me to-morrow.” 

Murdoch and Katie M’Farlane were now released, 
and all three walked together to the chemist’s shop, 
where Mr. Newton and his host found themselves once 
more alone. 


; and heartily must I congratu- | 
| depended much upon quiet remonstrance in the first in- 
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“T] like your lassie much,” said Mr. Newton, “she is 
clear, and I believe honest.” 

“Vary,” observed Murdoch, “clear as the crystal 
spring, and troth almost as fresh.” 

«“ You seem to know her ?” 

“ So I ought, for we have much eentimacy.” 

“ Perhaps of a particular kind ?” 

“ Vary parteecular.” 

“ May I not know what? I think you may now trust 
me!” 

« Aye, weel, I believe I may, and ye will be gude to 
us if we get into trouble for you ?” 

“« Certainly.” 

«“ Weel, then, I confess we are just man and wife. 
We have no been to the kirk, and have no livit together 
| yet; but acknowledgment has passed, and we just wait 

the deeth of a relation, for her to come and preseed here 
| as my consort.” 

“I give you joy,” said Mr. Newton, “and the more 
as IT may now depend upon her not swerving in favour 
of M‘Sweeny.” 

« Tl] answer for it with my life,” said Murdoch. 

“Then I may make what use I please of hers and 
your testimony with the villain M‘Sweeny.” 

“In gude troth you may,” answered the chemist ; on 
which Mr. Newton, after shaking him by the hand, and 
| commending his honest feelings, left the shop. 

The evening was given to deliberation, the next morn. 
| ing to action. Mr. Newton, having digested his plan, 
resolved abruptly to break in upon M‘Sweeny’s security, 
in order to prevent him from profiting by time to meet 
the charge he meant at once to make. He wished also, 
| if he could, to find him alone, in order to open proposals 
he had contemplated, without driving him, by exposure, 
| to resistance. His benevolent object was the restoration 
of the estate, rather than punishment; and this he felt 





stance, accompanied indeed by resolute hostility in the 
second, but only in case of necessity. He therefore 
presented himself at M‘Sweeny’s door, who, suspecting 
nothing, admitted him. His presence won much obser- 
vation on the part of the writer, not unmingled with fear 
when be heard he was a Southron, and came from the 
county of Derby 

«And wha and what may you be? and what your 
buzziness with me?” said M‘Sweeny. 

“ We are not alone,” observed Mr. Newton, pointing 
to a woman in the room, who also exhibited some signs 
of alarm. 

«“'The wuman’s my wife,” said the writer, “ but an ye 
come on ony buzziness of your ain, as I guess ye do, 
she shall withdraw.” 

“My business,” returned Mr, Newton, “is more 
yours than mine, and if the lady is your wife, she may 
remain if she pleases.” 

«“ Go your ways,” said M‘Sweeny, turning, however, 


| a little pale at the dignified ananner of Mr. Newton ; 
| “and noo, sir, to the point, for what buzziness ye can 


have wi’ me, I canna possibly ken.” 
«“ You will not be long in learning it,” said Newton, 
“since it relates to your late lodger, Sir John Offley.” 
“Ah! puir child; him that’s dead, and for whom I 





The chancery, the ecclesiastical court, | 


bear this mournfu’ habit.” 
«“ Yet you were no relation !” continued Newton. 
“‘ Weel, and what of that? He was o’er kind to me 


| and mine, and I ween I may weel mourn for him.” 


« All very right,” replied Mr. Newton; “but better, 


perhaps, for you both, had he not been so kind; better 


for your conscience and his existence.” 

At this, Mr. Sweeny, assuming an air of high indig- 
nation, and in wrath, (for he was very choleric,) replied, 
“TI see now that you have come to insult, instead of 
consult me; you have been leestening to some of the 
fules of the neighbourhood, perhaps that blockhead 
Murdoch ; ye are not the first he has sent here on a 
fule’s errand ; but I desire you will leave my house— 
troop—I’ll gar ye.” 

«“ Murdoch,” answered Mr. Newton, with great cool- 
ness, “ is no fool, neither did he send me.” 

«“ Ye ken him, then?” 

«“T do.” 

« And do ye ken other folks in Edinbro’ ?” 

“T have consulted Mr. M-Clintock.” 

«“ What, the advocate ?” said M‘Sweeny, (losing much 
of his ferté.) «And what may have been your buzzi- 





ness with him?” 





“ The same as with you, which I will now open to 
you.” 

M‘Sweeny’s features now assumed a livid hue, while 
he listened to an exordium which he thought boded him 
no good. For, though violent sometimes, even to fero. 
city, where he thought himself safe, or undetected, he 
had all the cowardice of little villains when they think 
their crimes are known, and in danger of punishment, 
He became, therefore, even civil to Mr. Newton, when 
he told him that he came to him in the name of two un. 
protected orphans, whom, he must be conscious, he had 
much injured. 

“If you mean bythe wull of Sir John Offiey,” re. 
turned M‘Sweeny, “it was his ain doing, anid I should 
be perfectly demented if I suffered sic a fortin to escape 
me, when absolutely in my hands. Have ye any doubts 
about the wull, which is noo before the whole warld if 
they chuse to be troubled with it. Ye willno deny that 
the wull is binding in law ?” 

“T neither deny nor admit,” said Mr. Newton. 

“Ho! then ye do not deny,” answered the cunning 
writer, taking courage; “and perhaps ye-got that from 
M‘Clintock? The chiel is too well versed in aw those 
matters to tell you ony thing else; and, if so, ye have 
had but a fule’s errand to have come aw the way from 
Derby, at sic an expense as nae doubt it was, to invade 
an honest man’s legal rights.” 

This idea of the writer, that Mr. M‘Clintock had 
given an opinion in his favour, and thinking there was 
no question but as to the technicality of the. will, called 
up all his honest courage. He now declared he “ would 
nae be bullied out of his rights, and that his visiter 
might go back the way hecame.” Nor was this feeling 
abated, when Mr. Newton went on calmly, and without 
any thing like reproach, to make a proposal which he 
said he thought he ought to accept. 

« And what may it be ?” said M‘Sweeny, disdainfully. 
«Nae honest man would offer what nae innocent man 
ought no’ to accept. But I mind me to ask what may 
be your right to mak’ any proposal at aw? Ye have 
not yet told me your calling. You have no the air of a 
writer, English or Scotish, nor even of a man of buzzi- 
ness of ony kind. Ye much more resemble one of the 
sodger men who I remember under M:Callummore, up 
at the castle yonder, in the fifteen. However, I'll just 
hear what ye have to say.” 

«“ Well, then,” said Mr. Newton, in a tone of solem- 
nity which M‘Sweeny did not like, “ in the first place, I 
am the trustee for Sir John Offley’s estate, and for his 
sisters, now co-heiresses; and supposing the will correct 
as to form, which I by no means admit, you know best 
how it was brought about that Sir John should sign it, 
as well as the immediate cause of his death so soon after 
the work was done. We know what we are about, and 
upon what grounds we may appeal to the law; but 
meaning you no ill, we think a proposal reasonable, 
which, upon surrendering this deed of darkness, shall 
secure to yourself and wife an annuity of three hun- 
dred a year for life.” 

Here Mr. Newton paused, and fixed his steady and 
searching eye upon the villain, to ascertain, if he could, 
the effect of this touchstone. The result it was not easy 
to discover. All the bad passions seemed to take pos- 
session by turns of the cheek, eyes, and eyebrows of the 
agitated writer: anger, fear, avarice, pride, curiosity— 
but no signs of remorse, or resentful, calumniated inno- 
cence. Onething was, however, soon clear. It occurred 
to the sagacity and cunning of the man, that the pro- 
posal was made to try him, in consequence of the dearth 
of proof as to what had actually happened; and in that 
dearth the writer resolved to put on the hero, and act 
accordingly. “ And so, Mr. What’s-your-name,” said 
he, throwing himself back in his chair with an air of 
calm contempt, “ ye really think that Duncan M‘Sweeny, 
thirty years writer to the signet at Edinburgh, is to be 
such a tike as to be bit by a Southron, and to exchange 
for three hundred a year, twice as many thousands. My 
answer is, ye may just go back to the English fules that 
sent ye, aud tell them when they have got Duncan 
M‘Sweeny bound hand and foot for forging a hand- 
writing to which there are three honest and true wit- 
nesses, he will then deliberate whether to accept your 
offer or not.” 

Mr. Newton checked the quick pulse which this 
piece of audacity occasioned, then rising calmly, said, 
“ M‘Sweeny, befere I go, let me implore you to be aware 
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of your real position, your real danger. Your life, as 
well as your hoped-for estate, is in our hands ; and seek 
not that flattering unction that, because what you call a 
will may be correct in form, it is a matter of indifference 
how it was brought about. You may perhaps have heard 
that the hand of Providence itself was extended to ward 
off the blow—which it would have been, if your emis- 
sary Graham had got possession of the house you coveted. 
You may have heard that though hebenon could put a 
man out of the. world, his spirit might be allowed to 
range it till justice was done upon all. The eye of the 
same Providence is stil] at watch over this transaction, 
and is at this moment upon you and upon me; neglect 
not its warning, which I am allowed to give you. I go, 
to return to-morrow, but with a far less offer. Think 
of it, lest it should be still more diminished. Meantime, 
confess yourself to Heaven, and ask the pardon you so 
dreadfully need, and which, if not too late to be granted, 
can only be so on the fullest retribution to those you 
have so cruelly injured.” 

The solemnity of this speech had a powerful effect 
upon the obdurate heart, and even upon the rugged 
visage, of M‘Sweeny. ‘The latter did not soften or relax 
from its accustomed savageness, but it had a suffusion 
of fear and sense of danger little before known to its 
possessor. He pondered all the ominous words and the 
warning voice of Newton, until, like Felix, he trembled ; 
yet so hardened is sometimes even a timid villain, that 
though he dreaded what he had heard, and his heart 
failed him when he thought of discovery, nothing could 
bend him from his purpose, of defying threats which, 
though appalling, he thought and hoped might only be 
assumed for the moment. He therefore made no an- 
swer, and Newton, hoping he had made some impression, 
quietly left the room, but turning round at the door, 
with great solemnity of voice uttered the word « To- 
morrow.” 

M‘Sweeny was rather aghast, but recovering himself, 
exclaimed, as Newton withdrew, “ De’il tak the Sasso- 
nach loon! Ican no mak’ himout. He taalks big words, 
and nae doubt taks me for a fule to think I would listen 
to sic a proposal, and aw his gallimalfry about Provi- 
dence. Not but what I’ll no deny that sic a power may 
interfere with a man if he pleases; but he never does 
please ; and if he did, what would he geet by worrying 
sic a body as me with wraiths and bogles? After aw, I 
guess he is but one of them vagabond methodists we 
have lately heard of among the Southrons, for all his 
laced coat. Three hundred a year! Ill think no more 
on’t. Yet hoo the chiel could have found oot about the 
hebanon makes me stick at it a bit. I'll away to Toby 
M‘Laishlin’s to speer if he kent ony thing aboot the 
brute; and if he has not peached, Ill snap my fingers 
at his dimeenished proposal.” 

At this the writer snatched up his hat, and with un- 





easy and tottering steps paced through the alleys to the | 


Grass Market: for he feared to meet Newton’s large and 
dignified figure at every turn of the greater streets, 

When arrived at Mr. M‘Laishlin’s, he immediately 
closeted himself with that worthy, and told some, but 
not all, of his conversation with Mr. Newton—of whom 
he was delighted to find Tobias knew nothing. As to 
hebenon, he said he had never opened his lips to any 
person alive on the subject; and as to the dead, there 
was no need to fear any thing from them. 

“I knaw not that to a cartainty,” replied M‘Sweeny, 
shaking his head. “ However, if ye have no spoken of 
the hebenon to ony one, your thoosand poonds may yet 
be safe.” 

At this M‘Sweeny took his leave, and returned to his 
house in better spirits than he came. “ D—n the South- 
ron,” said he, “I am muckle minded to have him clapt 
up for scandalising me in my profession. The wull by 
his ain account is a gude wull, and what for should I 
give it up?” 

’T was thus the self-love implanted in our nature for 
good purposes could be abused for bad. The self-de- 
ception of this miscreant prevented him not only from 
owning himself what he was—a murderer in cold blood 
—but also from secing that, were his case known, the 
murder would be the prominent feature of it. His fear, 
in fact, was confined to the question of the validity of 
the will. That appeased, and the estate, “ the be-all and 
the end-all here.” M-:Sweeny, like Macbeth, “jumpt 
the life to come.” With these consolations he conde- 
scended to consult Mrs. M‘Sweeny—a compliment he 





ST. LAWRENCE. 


very seldom paid her; and she, equally with himself, 
spurning the offer of three hundred pounds a year, it was 
determined to await the next day’s visit from Mr. New- 
ton with courage, and even to throw defiance in his teeth. 

Meantime that gentleman held fresh conferences with 


he opened what he had done, and what he meant to do. 
“1 am certain,” he said, “ the wretch is a coward as well 
as a villain, and that it is only his ignorance of the ex- 
tent of our knowledge that has arrayed him in this false 
bravery.” 

The advocate approved of all. ‘Only take care,” he 
observed, “ that you do not incur danger to yourself, by 
compounding a felony ;” a caution not thrown away 
upon the sagacious Newton. 


lent man again searched out M‘Sweeny, whom he found 
supported by his wife and Sandy Graham, whom he had 
summoned to his assistance. The looks of the wife 
were sour, but much alarmed, and very different froin 
the day before ; Graham was dogged and thoughtful, but 
seemingly hostile. 

This tool, like his principal, believed the struggle to 
be as to the validity of the will, and both denounced 
vengeance upon Newton for thus slandering them in 
their calling. In fine, the writer Graham loudly advised 
the writer M‘Sweeny to treat the offer he had received 
with scorn; an advice which the writer M‘Sweeny 
adopted, and in no soft tone desired the unwelcome New- 
ton to depart the house. 

«“ That I shall do,” said Mr. Newton, “ but for the love 
of yourself, if not for the love of God, consider well be- 
fore you drive on your ruin, Yesterday, I offered you 
three’ hundred a year; which you refused ; to-day I offer 
you but two; if you refuse that on my visit to-morrow, 
you will have the option but of one. Have a care of a 
third refusal, for if this last offer is also unsuccessful, I 
warn you there will be no alternative between thut and 
the Grass Market.” 

At these words the wretch turned pale, and looked at 
his assistant for help; for the Grass Market and the che- 
mist, Toby M:‘Laishlin, were now so associated together, 
that one could not be mentioned without all three start- 
| ing up together. He did not perceive that by the Grass 
Market Mr. Newton meant the gallows. In visible 
alarm, therefore, he asked him “ if he was acquainted 
with M:Laishlin ?” 

“T am fully aware,” answered Mr. Newton, sternly, 
; “of all your transactions with him; the drugs he sup- 
plied after you left Mr. Murdoch ; and alas! I know the 
| effects they produced in the chamber of death.” 

At these words M‘Sweeny turned deadly pale; Gra- 
| 





ham too was affected to agitation, especially when Mr. 

| Newton continued, “I told you Providence was upon 
|us. See to it. More I will not say till I return to- 
morrow, when one hundred pounds, and no more, will 
| be offered you. Adieu.” 

« Was there ever sich. a bully?” said M‘Sweeny, 
turning to Graham, when Mr. Newton left the room. 

“ He seems one of the deevil’s own clique for finding 
oot things; yet, would ye believe it? he has na been in 
Edinbro’ aboove three days. Eh! Sandy, what would 
you advise doing ?” 

“Stand up anent him like a man,” answered Graham, 
though he was evidently labouring under some secret 
feeling, perhaps unknown to himself, and notwithstand- 
ing his confidence in the validity of the will remained 
unaltered. The truth is, Graham had notions of a world 
of spirits, and in his visit to Offley House, from which 
he had been repulsed, he had learned things which had 
made the deepest impressions upon him. 

But Mrs. M‘Sweeny was now appealed to, and gave 
a different opinion. “Ah! Duncan,” said she, “I al- 
ways thought the matter too poorful for you to manage. 
Sax thoosand a year is not so easily got, notwithstanding 
the deeth ; and though innocent, I trust, who knaws that 
oor ain necks may not be in danger; seeing that I learnt 
from Katie M:Farlane, who had it from Murdo, who had 











it from his flunky, that this Sassonach that calls himself 
Newton, is one of the judges of London, and may have 
both power and wull to judge us ; and what will he care, 
Sassonach as he is, when other Sassonachs are the 
e consarned ? But let alone this, oh Duncan! it 
is proven, I hear, that Sir John appeared at his ain hoose 
the vary neecht he died in oors !” 
Here M‘Sweeny told her to hold her peace. 











Mr. M‘Clintock and Murdoch, to the former of whom | 


The next day, true to his appointment, this benevo- | 


« The 
‘ 
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| woman,” said he, « is perfectly demented to talk sich 


nonsense. Do not I, a writer of thirty years, know what 
an English judge is ’—and that no sic a body can judge 
a cause in Scotland ?—and as for bogles and apparitions 
—but what ails Sandy there, sulking as if the Evil One 
himself had appeared.” 

“IT knaw not what ye mean by the Evil One,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. M‘Sweeny, “ but ye ken noo, though ye did 
na till yesternight, when Katie tell’d it you, that some 
one did appear when least expected, even just the wraith 


| of puir Sir John, when we thought him dead in his bed. 


Oh! Duncan, just think of what you are aboot, and tak 
the Sassonach’s money, that is, barring that he is not the 
de’il himself.” 

«“ The woman seems to give good advice,” 
ham, who had shrewdness enough to see that there were 
things in the case that had been kept from him ; besides 
which, he was, as has been stated, struck with what had 
been hinted about the appearance of Sir John. The 
tale was therefore told again, as it had been related by 


said Gra- 


Katie, on the authority of Murdo, on the authority of 
| Mr. Newton’s groom, who had almost seen Sir John 


himself; and it must be owned it had a very visible and 
weighty effect upon the wight Graham—who now de- 
sired a word in private with his principal, which was in- 
stantly granted him. 

“Ye see,” said Graham, “ye are at best on ticklish 
ground, and it may turn out to be a quicksand that may 
swallow us all up. I was as bold as you, when this 
Newton first came in with his paltry offer of two hun- 
dred pounds a year. In truth, I took hit for what ye 
tell’d me he was, some pettifogger of the faymily that 
was trying his hand upon us to get back the estate. But 
no sic a thing; from his person and dress, and awfu’ 
presence, to say nothing of his awfu’ words, he might 
weel pass for king Jamie himsel.* Before I seed him, 
therefore, I expected that rather than fall, he would rise 
and rise, till he came to ten times as much. But de’il a 
bit ! insteed of that, he lowers and lowers till you will 
have nothing—nae siller at aw—but possibly a halter in 
the Grass Market for your pains.” 

Here M‘Sweeny became violently agitated. 
Sandy Graham,”’ said he, “this from you! You 
gave such muckle assistance in making the wull!” 

“I obeyed your orders,” returned Sandy, “and will 
maintain in any court that the will is a good will. But 
how you got him to consent to, or sign it, being, as I re- 
member, half asleep when you put the pen in his hand, 
I am innocent ; and if really his wraith appeared at his 
ain hoose at the moment he departed, there must be 
something more a-brewing than we are aware of. For 
ye’ll no deny, scoff as ye may, that sic a thing is possible 
with God. Therefore, Duncan M‘Sweeny, consider weel 
before ye continue obstinate, and perhaps run into the 
hangman’s and the Evil One’s hands both together. Ye 
know best what they can mak’ against ye, and what 


“Oh, 
who 


/ means the allusion to Toby M‘Laishlin and his drugs. 


But I mun tell ye, that what Donald Murdoch whispers 
aboot henbane, is very awfu’, and if this Newton body 
has been to M‘Clintock’s about it, as he says he has, you 
may depend upon it things may go crosser than ye think 
for.” 

All this made deep impression on the nerves of Mr. 
M‘Sweeny, the writer of thirty years. His veins began 
to swell with emotion, occasioned by a contest between 
fears for his safety, and regret to throw away fortune. 
Graham telling him “ that he might have none to throw 
away, as, if put to his oath, he (Graham) mun depose as 
to the condition of Sir John when he signed, and that 
the deed was carried to him wet from their hands, and 
never read over to him,” M‘Sweeny became suddenly 
alive, not to the most dreadful part of his crime, but to 
the probability of the will being set aside. 

“Oh! Sandy,” at last he exclaimed, “ what na fale 
was I not to tak the three hundred pounds a year !” 

Sandy quite agreed with him, but to bumour his sink- 
ing hopes, fell in with his wish, to endeavour, upon Mr, 
Newton’s next visit, to make him revive that original 
offer, and then to accept it. Accordingly, on Mr. New- 
ton’s arrival the next day, he found his reception more 
peaceable, and his host more pliant, than he had hitherto 
seen him. He rose to receive him, and even handed him 
a chair. 
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“TI wish it were weel, sir,” answered the writer, “ for 
then I should know hoo to turn myself. At present I 
am thinking the ups and downs of this life, and aw its 


awfu’ uncertainties, mak’ it painful for a body to know | 


how to decide.” 

« Do you then reject my offer?” asked Mr. Newton. 

«JT canna preceesely say that I rejact it,” returned 
M‘Sweeny. 
for life—”’ 

«“ Remember, sir,” said Newton, still more sternly, 
« that offer is not now before you.” 

“QO! aye,” replied M‘Sweeny, “I remember me noo ; 
I rejacted it, and it is noo but twa.”- 

Mr. Newton could have almost been amused at this 
piece of impudence, but the solemnity and importance of 
his errand checked him. 

«“ M‘Sweeny,” said he, gathering up his lofty person, 
«T thought, and still think, you one of the greatest vil- 
Jains upon earth; but I did not know you were a little 
one. Your attempt to entrap more than I agreed for, 
will be as abortive as your attempt upon the whole pro- 
perty, and it is even ridiculous, considering what I am, 
and what I know you to be.” 

“ That is, an injured man,” said M‘Sweeny, with un- 
abashed effrontery ; “and in gude faith it is you who 
are the deluder; you will not stand to your bargain, by. 
which (I dinna ken how [ cam to be si: % a blockhead,) 
I forewent a noble fortin, for twa paiiry hundreds a- 
year. 

“ One word more of this kind, or one minute more of 
hesitation,” cried Mr. Newton, “and my offer, even of 
one hundred is withdrawn. 
the question.” At which words Mr. Newton pulled out 
his watch, and laid it upon the table. 

The defeated writer, beaten out of his fence, bit his 
lips almost through with rage, his chest heaved, his teeth 


chattered, and his whole physiognomy denoted a sullen | 
| a long fit of musing. 


ferocity from which any wickedness might have been ap- 
prehended. 


«“ The minute is out,” said Mr. Newton, with a calm | 


determination, which forced M‘Sweeny to speak. 


« And what do you expect me to do,” said he, “ gin I | 


comply ?” 


“ Give up the will,” returned Mr. Newton, “ and sign | 


a release of the estate upon receiving the annuity deed, 
which can be prepared at the same time.” 

“T'll think on’t,” said M‘Sweeny, “and give ye an 
answer to-morrow.” 

« Not an hour more,” cried Mr. Newton. 
the deeds are already prepared under the direction of Mr. 


M‘Clintock, whose clerk is with them at the door, but | 


who also has my orders to prepare other documents, in 
the shape of warrants, against you Duncan M‘Sweeny, 


and Tobias M:Laishlin, as principals, and Winnefred | 


M‘Sweeny and Alexander Graham as accessories, in a 
transaction which you wot of, and needs no description 
from me.” 

«“ Oh! Chraist!” exclaimed M‘Sweeny, “ My wife an’ 
aw. Was there ever sich a misfortunate person!” 

«« Say, rather, such a wicked one !” said Mr. Newton. 

« Ye mun have your wull,”’ returned M‘Sweeny, “ for 
T am bound hand and foot. 
you may tak it oot if you please.” 

« You must deliver it yourself,” replied Mr. Newton. 
M-Sweeny sighed, and then, with sullen step and slow, 
took the fatal deed from his desk, and threw it on the 
table to Mr. Newton, whose face lightened almost to 
glory, as he grasped and unfolded the parchment; then 
passing to the street door, where Mr. M:Clintock’s clerk 
was waiting with his bag, he ushered him into the pre- 
sence of the discomfited M‘Sweeny. With him came 
one other, no less than the honest chemist, the author, 
or at least the instrument, of all these wonders. The 
deeds were read over, signed, sealed, and mutually de- 
livered; the release, in the presence of the three wit- 
nesses above mentioned; the annuity (which to save 
time was granted by Mr. Newton himself,) in that of the 
clerk and Murdoch. 

Thus, this excellent Newton had now achieved all he 
wished :—he had restored to their inheritance two help- 
less orphans, who, but for him, must have been aban- 
doned to poverty and distress. Yet he denied all merit 
in himself; saying, he was but an humble instrument of 
that Providence which had appeared palpable throughout 
every scene of this miraculous affair. 


“ To be sure, three hundred pounds a year | 


Consent, or not consent, is | 


“In fact | 


The will is in that scruitor, | 


On his return home, he was met by his whole village, 
the two orphans at their head. One of those orphans 
| was my mother,—through whose marriage with my fa- 
| ther I now own this mysterious tower. 
As their trustee, Newton deposited the will and the 
| release of it in his own chest, till they should be of age. 
At that period my mother gave herself to my father, who 
| took the name of Offley : and when Mr. Newton drew 
out these eventful documents to provide for the marriage 
| settlement, he observed, with elation, to them both, 
|“ These are dear papers to me, for they made me discard 
| all my former opinions, of the inefficacy of worldly in- 
| terests to make man wish for life—There is something 
worth living for.” 

St. Lawrence had now finished his story, which had 
| a visible effect upon his auditors, who all crowded round 
lhim with thanks and pleasure. They were charmed 
with the whole relation ; charmed with the ghost, charm- 
'ed with the event; and, above all, charmed with Mr. 
| Newton. ’ 

“ He was a canny chiel that,” said Mr. Campbell, af- 
fecting his native language. “I trust he was happy, 
| and did not relapse.” 

“So far from it,” observed St. Lawrence, “that his 
| whole life and character seemed changed, and he resumed 
all his energies, which never afterwards failed. Neither 
| was the vision of Sir John to the gardener ever forgot- 
| ten, though the remembrance of it, as Mr. Offley ob- 

served, was of course mixed up with many inaccuracies 
| and exaggerations, so that his tower became, and even 
now remains, a source of terror to the servants of the 
house, as well as the good wives of the neighbourhood. 

“ Hence the bolts and bars which first challenged my 
| attention ; and if they were left open, I have little doubt 

that poor Sir John would be seen coming down stairs 
every night, and Mr. Offley would scarcely have had a 
domestic, not even Mr. Ambrose, to live with him.” 

«No doubt, no doubt,” said Campbell, and fell into 
“Tt is certainly what you have 
called it, a cause célébre, and thus authenticated, might 
convert many an unbeliever. Yet, after all, if there was 
| to be a miraculous interposition, why was it not more 
forcible and distinct atonce? The appearance, supposed 
or real, was no more than the figure of Sir John. He 
spoke, indeed, to his gardener, but told him nothing, not 
even of his death, much less of the villains that caused 
it. The interposition, therefore, was, I will not say for 
| an object unworthy of it, but altogether defective as a 
mean to its end.” 

“If you consider,” returned St. Lawrence, “I do not 
think you will retain that opinion. As for the inade- 
quacy, how can that be inadequate to its end, which, in 
point of fact, did accomplish it ?” 

All the company said that was unanswerable. 

« Now to apply this,” continued St. Lawrence, “ you 
must admit, that had not Sir John appeared to the gar- 
| dener (whether really to his eyes, or only to his fancy, 
| is of no consequence), the subsequent events would not 
| have taken place. It was the appearance only that 
| operated upon the gardener to keep out the Scotish mes- 
| sengers, who, once in, would have kept so by virtue of 
| the will, and made it harder to have dispossessed them. 
It was this appgarance that kindled the zeal of the neigh- 
bourhood, and probably the zeal, or, at least, the extra- 
ordinary conduct of Mr. Newton himself. It is at any 
rate clear that success attended the exertions that were 
made ; and the inference is but fair, that the success 
was achieved by the belief that Heaven had interposed. 
You think, perhaps, that if it had been a mere moral 
transaction, you could have ordered it better. It may be 
so; but when a thing apparently ‘so difficult and adverse 
was done, I am content, without enquiry, to believe it 
was well done. 

« Perhaps,” continued St. Lawrence, “ you would have 
had this murder revealed as in the opening of Hamlet 
—possibly the richest effusion of the genius of our great 
bard, or of any other since time began. The consum- 
mateness of the art with which the appearance of King 
Hamlet is introduced, can only be equaled by the pathos 
| in the conduct of the story afterwards. Yet I have heard 
| even that criticised, as too complicated to be the work of 
| Providence ; and a question has been made, ate 

necessity of the revelation to the friend of Hamlet,@and 
| even to that friend’s friends, before it got round to Ham- 
Ict himself.” 
« Hc was the only party concerned,” said Campbell. 








“I know what that would infer,” replied St. Law. 
rence; “but-the inference, I think, is hasty, and, with 
submission, not sufficiently considered. Supposing the 
fact of the ghost, as given by Saxo Grammaticus, we gq 
the intent of his coming was best supported by the mode 
in which he came. Had Hamlet alone seen his departeg 
father, he might have been thought, as he even thought 
himself, a visionary who had lost his senses from grief 
He almost says as much in one of the most beautify| 
passages in the play: 


‘ The spirit I have seen 
May be the devil, and the devil hath power 
T’ assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me.’ 


“ Hence, though Horatio might also have been allowed 
to have seen the apparition, yet, being Hamlet’s friend, 
a conspiracy against the king might have been suspected, 
Whereas other friends, but not so near to Hamlet, and 
mere partners of the watch, being first assailed by the 
vision, and being more familiar with Horatio than the 
prince, they communicate it to him, in the first instance, 
in order that the account may be better accredited where 
most necessary. Thus two ends were answered ; the 
conviction in Hamlet that he had really seen his father; 
and the proof to the world, on the testimony of other 
most unbiased witnesses, that the murdered king was 
still permitted to walk.” 

“ And what use do you make of all this,” said Mr, 
Campbell, “ as bearing on the present case? For I do 
not suppose you believe that King Hamlet did really 
appear, and that the relation of Saxo Grammaticus, and 
the embroidered additions of Shakspeare, are true.” 

“TI do not,” returned St. Lawrence. “I only use 
them as illustrations of what I had said in regard to 
Providence, in the case I have related. For if the facts 
be admitted, it is not for us to criticise the manner in 
which Providence chose to bring them about. What 
other objects were to be answered, what hidden merits, 
interests, of energies (of which there are many in this 
tale) were to be developed, cannot at once appear. But 
had the whole story of M‘Sweeny been’ proclaimed by 
Sir John from the top of the tower, there would have 
been no difficulty,-and therefore no virtue; Newton need 
not have stirred, and second causes (the beauty of this 
tale) would have been at an end.” 

All Mr. Campbell’s company acceded to this reason- 
ing of ®t. Lawrence, who was thanked again and again 
for this singular, because so well attested narrative of a 
divine interposition ; and Campbell being left in a mi- 
nority of one (teller included), for the present gave up 
the point. 


THE END. 





From the Englishman’s Magazine. 


The Aventures of a Dav. 


In the town of Toeplitz, famed for its mineral waters, 


there resided, many years back, a p of consider- 
able celebrity, whose name was Schauffe. He was an 
aged man, and as we too frequently find old age accom- 
panied by avarice, so it was in this instance ; for though 
his gains were sufficient to command a splendid mansion 
and retinue, he contented himself with a miserable abode 
in the suburbs, and his old housekeeper, Gertrude, and 
his hapless pupil, Wilhelm, were forced to supply the 
place of a more extended list of servitors. This latter 
named individual filled a situation by no means to be 
envied, even had his inclinations coincided with those of 
his master, which, sooth to say, was far from being the 
case. Save in the single point of fondness for his pro- 
fession, no hopes, dispositions, or wishes, could militate 
more diametrically than did those of Wilhelm and Mein 
Herr Schauffe. 

Wilhelm was a handsome young fellow, with a paint- 
er’s eye, a fluent tongue, a winning smile, and a deport- 
ment naturally graceful. He possessed also no incon- 
siderable stock of general knowledge, acquired during 
hours of relaxation. Of a sanguine temperament and a 
lively fancy, he was ardently desirous of tasting some of 
the pleasures which he knew, from every thing but per- 
sonal experience, abounded in the world. The-stern 
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ude, added materially to his discontent, and he | den. 

ardently panted for the occurmence of any circumstance Wilhelm retreated early to his chamber under the 
that might set him free. pretence of weariness, and, when alone, drew from his 

One morning Wilhelm went to his chamber, stretched | bosom a miniature, and eagerly kissed it. The fact was, 
himself on his couch, and lamented aloud his hapless | that by devoting great part of each night to labour, he 
condition. “ What a wretched fate is mine! condemned | had contrived to execute ¢wo miniatures from the same 
to pass a miserable existence with two people who feel a | portrait; one he presented to Schaufle, as the fruit of 
pleasure in debarring me from all those enjoyments in | his exertions, the other he suspended round his neck by 
which they themselves have indulged to satiety; nay, | a d/ue ribband, meant to signify hope. 


ceveity of his old master, and the continued ill temper | his promise of rewarding the workman by a trip to Dres- 
of 


will not even allow me quiet Sorrow, but seem jointly re- “ Angel that thou art!” sighed the enamoured youth, | 
| a neighbouring plantation rendered the resting-place any 


solved to talk me mad. Gertrude is worse than my | “ how cruel is the fate which forces me to adore thee 
master, for at times I think he really loves me. I wish | without rendering thee conscious even of my existence !” 


ss 





rand a bottle of good old wine in his portmanteau ; 


| 
| 


mounted on a capital horse, hired from the first inn in 
Toeplitz; and lastly, “Joseph and his Brethren” care- 
fully enveloped in canvass, fastened behind. 

Wilhelm jogged merrily along. Determined to enjoy 
as long as possible his new-found liberty, he was far from 
urging his steed unmercifully. As the sun became more 
powerful, he felt somewhat fatigued by the mountainous 


| character of the road, and became extremely thirsty. He 


therefore dismounted, threw the bridle over a stunted 
tree, and flung himself on the grass, where the shade of 


| thing but disagreeable. Having placed the wine and 


I could get away ; but alas! I have no money—not so | It was a very silly thing of Wilhelm to fall in love with | 


much as a rix dollar!” Here the thread of his reflections | a mere portrait; but were we possessed of a glass suited | 


was broken by the entrance of Mein Herr Schauffe. to examine minds instead of tangible creations, we should 
«How now, Wilhelm? don’t sit murmuring there, | find that man’s existence is made up of fancies and fol- 
but rise, and follow me. [ have a job for you, and if you | lies. 
execute it well, I wiil take you with me to Dresden. Is «“ There is one angel tint in that cheek,” he thought, 
not that a bribe ?” «“T have neglected to copy ;” and for the purpose of rec- 
It was indeed a tempting bait to poor Wilhelm, who | tifying an imaginary error, he stole to the chamber where 
never remembered to have been six miles from Toeplitz | the portrait had hung for the last month. It was gone! 
in his life, and with great alacrity did he follow his mas- Wilhelm felt the severest disappointment at not being 
ter into the room which they generally occupied while | permitted to accompany his master to Dresden, and it 
in the exercise of their profession. was with feelings nearly akin to rage that, eight days 
« Wilhelm,” said Schauffe, in the most coaxing tone | after the completion of the miniature, he beheld him 
he could possibly assume, “ you must copy this por- | depart for that celebrated city. The young artist united 
trait; make it a miniature, the size of this;” and he | with his other qualifications a strong love of frolic. His 
showed his pupil the small neat frame designed to sur- | wits had not been idle, and he had framed a plot which 


round it. Wilhelm stood for some moments speechless; | he now proceeded to put in practice. Old Schaufle’s | 


at last, “ O heavens! how beautiful!” burst almost un- | journey was for the purpose of displaying among the | 


consciously from his lips. nobility and patrons of the art, then at Dresden, a num- | 
« Aye, is it not?” replied his master, supposing that | ber of fine paintings, for which he hoped to obtain a very | 


the earnest panegyric was applied to the painting, and | advantageous sale. These were carefully packed and | 


not to the subject. “It is just finished by one of our | placed on a species of hurdle, which was drawn by a | 
| seemed to be enjoying, and my appetite was too urgent 


first artists, whom death has prevented from executing | mule, while the proprietor rode by the side. On the day 
the miniature likewise; but fear not, Wilhelm—you | preceding his departure, Wilhelm moved one of the most 
have talent sufficient to supply his loss.” valuable of these pictures from the place where they stood 
ready packed for carriage, placed it on the opposite side 
This was the first time a word of commendation had | of the apartment, and carefully concealed it from sight 
escaped the austere old’ man ; yet it was uttered unheard | with a quantity of rubbish. 
and passed unnoticed. Schauffe was puzzled how to ac- The removal was not observed, and our pupil cun- 
count for this apparent insensibility to praise; but, pre- | ningly allowed sunset to arrive, after his master’s de- 
suming that the youth was calculating his powers, he | parture, ere he pretended to discover the“ mistake.” He 
added, “ Do you think you can perform it?” shouted loudly, and the unusual sound brought old Ger- 
Wilhelm spoke not: absolutely transfixed, he gazed, | trude, high in wrath, into the chamber. 
with new-felt emotions, upon a resemblance of one of «“ Thou impudent varlet! why make this racket ?” 
the brightest beings that ever blest a mortal’s wondering «“ Oh, good Mistress Gertrude! my master has forgot- 
eye. The portrait represented a young lady, apparently | ten this ‘ Joseph and his Brethren!’ Only think what 
of some sixteen years. She was bending over a harp, | his rage will be!” 
and sitting in a bower formed of trellis work, through The plot which Wilhelm had constructed was neither 


which many rare and beautcous shrubs were trained to | wanting in invention nor cunning; on the contrary, | 
grow and luxuriate in wild profusion. Her features | nothing could have been better calculated to efiect his | 


were perfectly regular; but bright blue eyes, beaming | purpose. It was Gertrude’s province to pack and count 
with gaiety, diffused that air of gentle affability over her | the pictures, and she had done so; but Wilhelm, when 
countenance, which the regular beauty of a patrician | he had so artfully removed the valuable painting, sub- 
face very frequently lacks to render it fascinating. That | stituted in its place one utterly worthless. This unwel- 


this was a lady of high rank, Wilhelm could not doubt; | come information effected a strange and sudden alteration | 
for her dress was splendid, her slender waist confined by | in the manners and countenance of the dame. All her | 
a zone of diamonds, and her arms encircled with brace- | rage vanished, and an appearance of mingled shame and | 


lets of a corresponding quality. terror overspread her features. If she feared mortal, it | 


“Ts the boy bewitched ?”’ demanded Schaufle: and | was old Schauffe. After a moment’s pause she demand- 


seizing his arm, he gave him a shake which speedily and | ed, in a highly complacent tone, « What shall we do?” | 


effectually dispersed all day-dreams. “Indeed, I know not,” replied Wilhelm, with an ap- | 
| unlucky movement disconcerted his master mightily. 


“ Mein Herr! I beg your pardon—what-did you say | pearance of total unconcern. 
was her name?” «“ You must follow him without loss of time,” said the 
«Her name! I never mentioned her name at all.” | housekeeper, “explain the matter as well as you can, 
Of that circumstance Wilhelm was perfectly well aware: | and take it with you.” 
but, not daring to ask the direct question, he had devised «“ How can that be?”’ demanded the artist, looking as 
this mode of endeavouring to satisfy his curiosity. though altogether dissatisfied at this proposition; « ] 
« You must commence the painting immediately, and | have neither money nor a horse, nor do I know the way ; 
finish it with all possible despatch. Let it be done with- | and besides it is growing late.” 
in a month, and with the greatest care. Let it bea The housekeeper became thoroughly alarmed. 


specimen of art, and our fortunes—that is—and then “ Money, Master Wilhelm, I will give you; a horse | 


I’ll take you with me to Dresden.” you must hire, and start at early dawn.” 


Wilhelm sat at his pallet night and day. He laboured “ Nay, let Mein Heyr send back for it; I feel un- | 


unceasingly to obey his master’s commands ; and event- | well.” 
ually not merely fully equaled, but rather exceeded hi Gertrude descended to entreaties, and eventually Wil- 
expectations, When the old man beheld the visita bel, with seeming reluctance, consented. 


| 


other refreshments, which his portmanteau contained, be- 
fore him, he next proceeded to satisfy his appetite, and 
eventually concluded by composedly stretching at his 
ease and resigning himself to slumber. 

He might have slept about an hour, when, suddenly 
awaking, he discovered, with astonishment, that a per- 
son with whom he was wholly unacquainted had, during 
his nap, availed himself of the fragments of the repast, 
and was now busily engaged im finishing the last morse}. 
It could scarcely be supposed that actual want had 
prompted the act, for the intruder was exceedingly well 
dressed, and displayed an air of dignity, mingled with 
an appearance of good nature and jocularity, that rarely 
distinguishes a far-descended German. 

Observing that Wilhelm had awakened, and was gazing 
at him with some surprise, he smiled and remarked— 

“ Your bread is good.” 

“TI am glad you like it, Wein Herr; but it is the 
fashion of my country to ask permission ere one eats an- 
other’s provision.” 

“ Hinting, I presume, at me; but really, young man, 
I felt some reluctance to break the agreeable rest you 


to admit of delay. I trust you will pardon my freedom, 
and allow me to pay you the value of the articles I have 
consumed,” displaying, as he spoke, a purse tolerably 
well furnished. 

« By no means, Mein Herr, you are heartily welcome, 
and I wish you a very good health,” lifting, as he spoke, 
the bottle to his lips; “ there ’s many a slip, &c.,” says 
the old proverb: the bottle was empty. The stranger 
laughed again at his disappointment, again offered pay- 
ment, and was again refused. He then entered into 
conversation. Wilhelm found him extremely agreeable, 
and the time passed swiftly. During their friendly gossip, 
the stranger expressed his love for works of art, and the 
Jarge sums of money he was in the habit of expending 
upon them. A thought struck Wiihelm. 

“If I can sell this personage, who is evidently rich, 
my master’s picture, I shall probably get a good price for 
it, and that will wholly prevent his anger at my pre- 
suming to follow him.” Full of this idea, he said, « I 
am an artist, and have a picture to dispose of; it is very 
beautiful: shall I show it to you?” 

The stranger expressed his wish to behold it, and Wil- 
helm displayed “ Joseph and his brethren.” After a few 
well merited encomiums, the price was demanded. 

“ Fifty florins.” 

«“ It shall be yours.” 

Just at that moment Wilhelm’s horse slipped his bri- 
dle, and darted down the road towards Toeplitz. This 


For a minute he stood deliberating ; gazing first at the 
mischievous runaway, and anon glancing at the valuable 
painting entrusted to his care. Eventually he decided, 
and hurried after his steed at a pace which, though tole- 
rably swift for a biped, was by no means calculated to 
cope with that of a liulf wild qaadruped. Long and 
vainly did the painter strive to overtake his steed ; and 
vainly, most probably, would his efforts have terminated, 
had not some peasants, who chanced to be journeying to 
Dresden, arrested the horse in his furious progress, and 
restored him, panting, to his exhausted rider. With all 
imaginable speed did Wilhelm hurry back to the spot 
where he had left the stranger and the painting. What 


| was his horror, what his surprise, when he discovered 


finished, he secretly congratulated himself on the dis- he youth’s projects now perfectly succeeded, and | 


cernment which had induced him to transmit the diffi- | sunrise beheld him quit Toeplitz with a heart as light as 
cult task to younger eyes and nimbler fingers than his | the birds that caroled over his head; a purse containing 


own. This satisfaction, however, he disguised from his | the liberal gift of five florins, intended not only to de- | 


| 


pupil, and even affected to be disappointed ; discovered | fray his expenses an the road, but likewise as a species | 


faults where none really existed; and finally declared | of bribe to induce him to represent the business in the 





that the work was executed so ill that he should recall | best manner possible to the old painter; some fine bread, | 





} 


that, seizing the opportunity offered by his absence, the 
unknown had carried off bis valuable trust 

He struck his fore hea | distracte dly— 

« Gracious Heaven! have I then lost,.my master’s 
picture? How shall I tell him of this loss? Will he 
believe my story? What shall ldo?” He considered 
for some time, and at last resolved to proceed onward to 
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Dresden, and endeavour to discover the individual who, truly, that nought but death can banish thy image from 


had robbed him. 

At some distance, the road was bounded on one side 
by a wall, which continued so long, that our artist grew 
curious to know what species of domain it enclosed and 
defended. “It must be a very large garden,” he thought, 
“TI should like to see it;” so he stopped, and being in 
the humour to deny himself nothing, began to consider 
how his end was to be attained. The wall was not high, 
and having fastened his horse to an adjacent tree, he 
stood on the saddle, and leaning over, surveyed the in- 
terior at hisease. It consisted of extensive and elegantly 
planned pleasure grounds, and the idea entered his mind 
that he had seen part of them before; another moment, 
and he recognised the bower in which he had pictured 
the unknown beauty. A shout half escaped him, as he 
discovered a female form reclining in it. “It is she! it 
is she!” burst from his lips, and leaping on the wall, 
without another moment’s reflection, he sprang into the 


garden, destroying divers exotics, and completely de- | 


molishing a bed of roses, that sustained the force of his 
descent. 

The lady’s thoughts were obviously disturbed by the 
sudden irruption, and rising, she quitted the bower, look- 
ing at the invader of her solitude with evident surprise 
and alarm. It was indeed the being whose miniature 
he had painted ; the same surpassing beauty whom he 
had loved from the moment he had beheld her resem- 
blance. 
countenance, but her laughing eyes showed that she had 
not been long the mate of sorrow. 

Wilhelm sank on his knees :— 

“ Fairest lady, pardon this bold intrusion; but in good 
truth I have loved you so long aud so fervently, that had 
a dragon guarded the entrance, I would have braved him 
to be blessed with one glance from thee !” 


The object he addressed stood motionless, and with | husband, and as a present deliverer from what she con- 


her eyes fixed on the ground, until he had finished, and 
then half turning to him, she said, hesitatingly— 

«“ I never saw you before, where have you seen me ?” 

“ This, lady, is the first time I ever beheld you, but 
your portrait—I pray you forgive me—has long been my 
dearly prized companion.” He pulled the miniature 
from his bosom, and held it towards her; she looked on 
it for a moment, and then enquired in a tone that indi- 
cated no very great displeasure— 

«“ Tell me, how have you obtained this ?” 

“IT saw a portrait of you, fairest lady, and roughly 
sketched that faint resemblance ; had I known,” he added, 
half because he really thought so, and half because he 
considered a compliment would be well timed: “had I 
known how infinitely inferior it was to the original, I 
should have thrown it away !” 

Wilhelm, with all the startling hopes of a lover, 
watched the effect of his words; a blush of pleasure first 
mantled on her cheek, but it faded rapidly, and she said 
mournfully, suppressing a sigh— 

«“T am going to be married.” 

“Going to be married! Then, lady, you love an- 
other ?” 

« Oh, no! I hate him!” 

“Then why marry ?” 

« Alas! my guardian, the Prince of Reus, declares | 
imperatively I shall; and the Baron Zittau is so old and | 
ugly and ill tempered, I detest him !” | 

Wilhelm, as we have already seen, was not particu- | 
larly bashful; a mad thought entered his brain at this | 
moment; it was no sooner dreamt of than expressed. 

“ Lady, confide in me, and fly to Dresden. A priest | 
will unite our hands, and you may then defy the prince’s 
power. Our acquaintance, ’t is true, has been but short, 
but my future conduct will prove how dearly and sin- 
cerely I prize your love.” 

«“ What should you think of me, stranger, should I 
agree to your plan ?” 

«“ T should regard you as an angel trusting to my ho- 
nour, and consequently worthy of being supremely 
venerated.” 

«T will candidly confess, that I feel prejudiced in your 
favour, and my guardian has declared solemnly, that to- 
night shall see me wedded to the baron. But yet, stran- 
ger, methinks it seems somewhat extraordinary that you 
should be so willing to marry one with whom, nay, with 
whose very name, you are unacquainted,” 

“ Does love, lady, depend upon names? Prithee be- 
lieve me, whatever, whoevcr thou art, I love thee so 











A gentle shade of grief overshadowed her fair | 


| be surmounted. 


| journey. 
| to be married as soon as possible; he likewise~ required 


speaking, not knowing in what manner to address the 
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my thoughts! 

Many more scruples were as speedily overruled, and 
every moment appeared to lessen the reluctance with 
which the lady had first regarded this singular proposal : 
at length she said— - 

“ Stranger, my namé‘is Blanche, Baroness of Hohen- 
stein—are you—that is—I see—I presume, you are of 
noble blood ?” . . 
And the query was not absurdly put, for few would 
| have gazed at Wilhelm, and supposed hima poor painter. 
| 











He felt a trifling reluctance to answer this enquiry. The 

knowledge that the object of his adoration was a baroness, 
| made him feel a little ashamed of his lowly conditiep. 
| Overcoming, however, this reluctance, he answered wath 
| the honour of a true lover which scorns deceit— 
“ Lady, I am an artist !” 
| An artist!” and Blanche seemed confounded with 

this unexpected, undesired information. 
| ‘There are no people who cherish aristocratic feelings 
| more than the Germans, none perhaps so much. The 
adventitious advantage of birth is regarded by them in 
| the most sacred light, and even Blanche, unacquainted 
| as she was with the world, felt a species of pain, when 
| told that the only man for whom she had ever entertained 
| the slightest partiality, was a piebeian. It speedily 
vanished ; and observing the grave looks of her lover, 
which exemplified, perhaps, more than he would have 
owned, how much his feelings were wounded by her 
| change of countenance and manner, she extended her 
| hand, as she said— 
“ Stranger, I will fly with you! when I trust to your 
| honour, I think—nay—I know—I shall be safe.” 
There was little time for raptures ; but to do him jus- 
| tice, Wilhelm crowded a tolerable number into a very 
| brief space, and Blanche, now regarding him as a future 


sidered worse than death, quickly forgot the unpleasing 
circumstance of his being merely “an artist.” 

The first object was to scale the wall, and this was 
effected with some difficulty ; Wilhelm assisted his fugi- 
tive love to ascend a tree, which was fortunately trained 
against it, and then received her in his arms on the out- 
side. Wrapping the lady in his large storm-cloak, and 
placing her before him on his trusty steed, he proceeded 
towards Dresden as fast as the mountainous road would 
permit. The distance from Toeplitz to the city is seven 
German miles, some three and thirty English ; but this 
distance, which a well-trained animal could run along 
our roads in about three hours, takes a much longer 
period, when such a mountain as the Geyersberg is to 
It was within one hour of sunset when 
they arrived at Dresden, and Wilhelm, observing in their 
progress through the streets the inn called the Golden 
Angel, determined to stay there for the night. Under 
assumed names he imagined they might escape pursuit, 
and, moreover, his horse was far too tired to pursue his 
In addition to these considerations, he wished 


time to determine in what direction to bend his steps. 
Swayed by these ideas, he stopped at the door of the 
Golden Angel, gave his horse to the ostler, and supported 
his fair companion, who seemed somewhat fatigued by 
her ride, into the house. Agreeably to his orders, a 
handsome repast was shortly prepared for them in a pri- 
vate apartment, and during the ensuing hour he entered 
into conversation with Blanche, who betrayed a finely 
cultivated intellect, joined to much simplicity, and an al- 
most total ignorance of what is termed “the world.” 
Every moment added to his love, and she, it was evident, 
returned it with as much cordiality as it was possible 
could result from so short an acquaintance. After their 
meal was over, Blanche retired to the apartment which 
had been prepared for her, and Wilhelm, occasionally re- 
freshing himself with a glass of Hocheimer, began to 
meditate on his future plans. 

These plans we will not relate, for very speedily an 
event occurred which rendered them useless; this was 
no less than the door opening, and admitting the person- 
age who had thought fit, so unaccountably, to take 
session of “ Joseph and his brethren,” on the Toeplitz 
road. ~ 

He advanced into the centre of the apartment, and 
gazed around, scarcely noticing the youth, and apparently, 
looking for some absent object. The youth sat without 







stranger. “If he be a thief,” he thought, “I had better 
give him into the charge of the police; but if, on the 
other hand, he be a rich man, I should be loth to offend 
him; he might, on the contrary, assist me materially,” 
This question was soon solved, by the return of Blanche 
into the apartment. The moment the stranger beheld 
her, he seized her arm violently, and then flung it away, 

“ Degenerate girl! Prepare to return with me in- 
stantly ; and as for that idiot, the jail shall punish him 
for this knavery.” 

Blanche clasped her white hands, as in entreaty ; she 
sank at his feet-—<Oh pardon us!” she cried. 

“Pardon! ‘Truly that is good!’ shouted Wilhelm, 
as he drew his sword, and waved it in a threatening 
manner, “ pardon from a thief like that! Lady Blanche, 
if you love me, come to me, I will protect you from yon 
vile bandit! I charge you, Mein Herr, with a foul 
theft !” 

A sudden thought seemed to dart across her brain, she 
started up, flew across the room to where Wilhelm stood, 
threw herself into his arms, and whispered— 

“Create a confusion, and we may, perhaps, escape.” 
Her embrace caused some distraction in her admirer’s 
brain, but he promptly determined to follow her advice. 
In pursuance, therefore, of this resolution, he continued 
to shout loudly, “ thieves ! robbery !” and in half a minute, 
numbers of persons thronged into the room. “Seize,” 
he shouted, “ that villain, he has stolen a picture worth 
fifty florins from me !” 

During these proceedings, which scarcely occupied a 
minute, the stranger stood bewildered, but he now strenu- 
ously resisted the attempts of the landlord and others to 
collar him, and a noisy and very outrageous scuffle 
ensued, 

“ Now, now,” earnestly ejaculated Blanche, “let us 
away!” But Wilhelm felt no wish to depart. 

“Let us rather stay, dearest, to see this thief safely 
conveyed to prison, and then” — 

“ Ah, fatal delay !” distractedly cried Blanche, “ he is 
no thief; the mistake will be discovered directly, and we 
are lost for ever. It is the Prince of Reus!” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, Wilhelm would 
not have experienced near so much alarm or amazement 
as these words created. He immediately saw the pru- 
dence of her counsel, caught her in his arms, hurried to- 
wards the door, darted through, almost flew along the 
galleries and stairs, and rushed into the street. Opposite 
stood the horse of a traveller who had just dismounted, 
and whom he recognised to be his master, Schauffe. 
Regardless of the astonished exclamations of the latter, 
he mounted the animal with his fair burden, and urging 
it to the utmost speed, vanished in a very few moments 
from his employer’s sight. A short period sufficed to 
quit Dresden, and the road which the animal chanced 
to take was the one along which so brief a time pre- 
viously they had journeyed. 

“ We are lost!” cried Blanche, as the last rays of the 
setting sun showed her certain well known objects. “I 
hear the sound of pursuers, and every step does but con- 
vey us nearer to the castle of my guardian.” 

“Our only chance,” answered Wilhelm, “is that this 
horse may outstrip those which follow.” Even as he 
spoke the last hope deserted them. The animal was 
thoroughly wearied when Wilhelm and his mistress 
mounted, and now he suddenly stopped in his career. 
A convulsive shudder shook his frame, he staggered, and 
fell to the earth. The lady escaped unhurt, but Wil- 
helm’s temple struck against a stone, and he was laid 


senseless on the ground. Blanche, when she beheld her 
lover, as she concluded, dead, gave one loud despairing 
shriek and sank equally inanimate on his body. 


A few words of explanation will render the remainder 


of our story connected. On his way to Dresden the pre- 
ceding day, Schauffe, being well acquainted with his love 
for the fine arts, called at the splendid mansion of the 
Prince of Reus, and exhibited his © 
discovered the defalcation of “ Joseph and his Brethren,” 


tion. There he 


having previausly extolled its merits, was forced to 
nfess that it had been either stolen or left behind. The 


prince, who felt a curiosity to behold the picture, imme- 
diately offered to despatch a messenger to Toeplitz with 
directions to bring it, offering Schauffe an apartment for 
the night in his castle. This was readily agreed to, and 
a man was sent with orders to Gertrude to deliver it, but 
chancing to meet with a comrade in Toeplitz, they spent 
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the night together in carousing, and it was late the next 


day ere he returned. 

Impatient at the delay, the prince, on the following 
morning, walked several miles on the road to meet his 
messenger, and encountered Wilhelm in the manner de- 
scribed. He suspected that the young man had stolen 
the picture, and was on the point of charging him with 
the theft, when Wilhelm ran in pursuit of his startled 
horse. He immediately concluded that the thief had dis- 
covered he was suspected, and had either made his es- 
cape, or would return with his accomplices. Under this 
impression he seized the picture and hurried back to his 
mansion. At the castle old Schauffe eagerly recognised | 
his work, and concluded with the prince that it must | 
have been the thief who offered it for sale; he still, how- 
ever, wished to know what message would arrive from 
old Gertrude, and, with his patron’s permission, he left 
the castle, and rode slowly towards Toeplitz, in the hope 
of meeting his tardy messenger. It was not long ere he 
encountered him, and then learnt that it must have been 
his pupil whom the prince had mistaken for a thief; and 
hastening back to undeceive him, he learnt the myste- 
rious disappearance of the Lady Blanche, and also that 
the prince, having previously despatched persons differ- 
ent ways, had himself hurried towards Dresden. Fearful 
lest the latter should ill-treat his really loved pupil, un- 
der the persuasion of his being a rogue, Schauffe deter- 
mined likewise to proceed to the city, and alighted at the 
Golden Angel in time to see Wilhelm depart with a 
young female, and likewise, by declaring his rank, to 
protect the Prince of Reus from farther violence. 

Slowly Wilhelm recovered : at first a dark cloud rest- 
ed upon his eyes, and the objects around him appeared 
strange, confused, and shapeless. Gradually, however, 
each seemed more distinct,~and full perception of the 
present, and remembrance of the past burst upon him. 
He lay on a couch, in the room of the Golden Angel, 
where he had dined. By his side knelt Blanche, pale as 
death, but weeping with joy at his recovery; on the 
other side stood a barber, who had just finished the ope- 
ration of bleeding ; while over him hung his old master, 
Schauffe, almost dancing with pleasure when he beheld 
him once more unclose his eyes; and lastly, the Prince 
of Reus, looking by far the least pleased of the. party ; 
indeed, his countenance betrayed a deep expression of 
suppressed rage, at which Wilhelm by no means won- 
dered, when he recollected the folly of which he had 
been guilty. 


“Young man,” sternly began the prince, “ when I 
thought you a common thief, it appears that I did you 
wrong ; but you have proved yourself a villain, far worse 
than one who robs to supply himself with food, in thus | 
enticing away a lady so much your superior in rank. A | 
public and severe punishment should have followed, had 
not the tears and entreaties of this old man, and this in- 
fatuated girl, induced me to change my resolution. Swear 
to me first never to betray the events of this evening to 
any to whom they are now unknown; and, secondly, 
swear never again to approach the Baroness of Hohen- 
stein.” 

“ The first condition, prince,” replied Wilhelm, feebly, | 
“T readily agree to; but to the latter never—by Heaven!” | 

“And I,” sobbed Blanche, “will never—never be | 
united to any one but you!” Faint and overpowered | 
| 





with excess of conflicting feelings, she convulsively clung | 
to the couch for support. Wilhelm started up, and caught | 
her in his arms. “ We must part, dearest,” he whisper- | 
ed, “ but let us do so only to meet again. I love thee | 
far too well and too sincerely to forget thee.” 

The prince viewed the lovers with increasing displea- 
sure, and yet a species of pity; their attachment, al- 
though new and sudden, had a character of sincerity 
which every-day love generally lacks most wofully ; and 
old Schauffe, “albeit unused to the melting mood,” found 
his ‘eyes filling with tears as he beheld the deep, yet per- 
fectly hopeless, attachment of his pupil. 

“This is mere madness,” at length said the prince, 
“ you must and shall part for ever, and that without fur- 
ther waste of time. The Lady Blanche is to mea sa- 
cred trust; she was confided to my care by her father, 
and shall not debase herself by a degrading marriage.” 

The youthful pair threw themselves at his feet. 

“ Do not separate us,” said Blanche, and soft entreaty 
shone in her beaming eyes. “I am rich enough for us 
both, and rank you can bestow. Were my dear father 





living, he would rather see me happy than great. Do 
not—do not separate us for ever!” 

“ Rank and fortune, Blanche, are certainly desirable 
possessions in one who aspires to your hand, but it is 
not merely because your lover has not these, that I deny 
your prayer—it is the want of birth which renders me 
firm. What! shall it be said that the high-born Blanche 
of Hohenstein married, with the consent of her foster 
parent, a miserable painter? A man whose parents are 
unknown beyond the paltry neighbourhood wherein they 
pursue their daily avocations? No—it must not be!” 
He paused for a moment, and Wilhelm rose haughtily 
from the ground, and lifted his fair companion. 

« Let us not kneel, Blanche, to this proud man, who 
would burst asunder the dearest, most valued ties of the 
heart, because, forsooth, so wretched an advantage as 


high birth has not been bestowed upon me. Remember, | 
prince, it was chance and not merit which made you | 


what you are.” As he spoke, his eye caught that of 
Schauffe, a sudden thought struck him. 

“ Old man!” he shouted, “ tell me, who are my pa- 
rents ? I never knew them—” and hope lit for a moment 
a gleam of joy in his countenance ; but it faded instant- 
ly, for the sorrowful expression with which his master 
regarded him, plainly told that he had no good news to 
communicate. Wilhelm clasped his hands together in 
despair, nor could all his manly resolution enable him to 
suppress a bitter sigh. 

The prince looked at them both with a half sentiment 
of compassion, and as for the barber, who, unnoticed 
and unseen, yet stood by the side of the couch, he en- 
tered so warmly into the feelings of the runaways, that 
it is probable nothing but respect for the great power of 
the Prince of Reus prevented his interfering most unsea- 
sonably. 

“‘ Dearest Blanche,” said the prince, “restrain your 
sorrow, this is but a new acquaintance, you must forget 
him, I am only studying your happiness in forbidding 
your union with this young man ; felicity never can fol- 
low an unequal martiage. I had once hoped,” and his 
voice faltered, and his eyes glistened with tears of repressed 
emotion, ‘I once hoped to have seen you united to my 
son, but that hope, alas! has fled for ever.” 

“T never knew you had a son, my lord,” said Schauffe, 
not because he cared one doit about the matter, but 
merely to divert the attention of the prince from the pas- 
sionate leave-taking of Wilhelm and his mistress, 

« Yes,” said the prince, sorrowfully, “I had a son, he 
was the joy of my heart, and he was taken away It is 
many years now since, passing through Leipzig in my 
way hither, I determined, fatally determined, to remain 
a short period in that city. One morning the nursemaids 
who had the care of the child, suffered him to stray from 
them in the public walks. Rewards were otfered—im- 


mense—boundless rewards were offered for his recovery ; 


half Germany was ransacked, but in vain. I never saw 
nor heard of him more !”” 

“« Prithee, tell me, my lord, how leng is this ago ?” 

«“ Nearly seventeen years.” 

« And the child—how old ?” 

“ Rather more than three,—but wherefore these ques- 
tions ?” 

“ Aimighty powers! I think—I believe I can give you 
some information respecting the fate of the boy.” 

“ You! speak—speak—lI charge you !” 

“T was, at the period to which you have alluded, a 
traveling artist, and business called me from my native 
place, Toeplitz, into England. One night, passing near 
Leipzig, I observed, in the moonlight, a white object ly- 
ing by the side of the road ;-curiosity urged me to dis- 
mount and ascertain its nature; I did so. It was a fine 
boy, dressed with elegance, but with his clothes torn and 
ragged ; he seemed to have fallen asleep from mere ex- 
haustion, and common humanity prompted me to lift the 
poor infant from his resting-place, and take him with 
me; this I did, and rode without ceasing all night. As 
the morning dawned, I stopped at a small town to ob- 





| all the other chambers in the house. 
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| hausted. “ Well, well—tell me where he is, where is 
| my son? Does he live, or must a line of princes expire 
with me? Speak!” 

«The child, my lord, still lives! but how shall we 
| know he is your son ?” 
|  « My boy has a scar on his left foot ; it was caused by 
| an accident in his earliest infancy. Ah! you clasp your 
| hands—where—where is he ?” 
| Schauffe pointed with his finger to Wilhelm— 

W. W. T. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


Pat Phin and his Wike. 


In a small villa, surrounded by a little garden, and 
sadly jostled by the spreading streets of Liverpool, dwelt 
| a worthy old bachelor whom all the world knew by the 

familiar and handy name of Nat Phin. Mr. Phin en- 
joyed a lucrative government office in the city, and spent 
| six hours every day in business: all the rest of his time 
was devoted to study and recreation. He had, from his 
| earliest years, manifested a taste for odd and out-of-the- 
way antiquities, to which was rather strangely joined a 
fondness for natural history. he first of these predilec- 
| tions he indulged in « small room connected with his 
| office in town, where he had amassed an immense quan- 
tity of old historical jack-boots, and pistols, and china, 
and Indian gods, and other such trash, which he would 
sometimes be found surveying with one eye, while the 
other was watching the proceedings of a long vista of 
clerks in the neighbouring apartment. His other fancy 
found employment at home, where he had there stocked 
every room, and every bit of room, with books and objects 
connected with the various branches of his favourite 
science, or with creatures on which he had fixed those 
affections which other men devote to wife and children. 
A venerable spitfire terrier, which had been his com- 
panion at an early period of life, lay, mentally engaged 
in the business of rat-catching, in an old shaw! of his 
aunt’s, upon the parlour hearth. ‘T'wo cats, only in a 
Jess degree ancient, having been Mr. Phin’s second love 
in the animal world, lay amicably beside the dog, with 
whom they had many years since come to a perfect un- 
derstanding. A paroquet occupied his pole.and cross- 
beam in the corner. Three canaries and a siskin swung 
in cages from the ceiling. The windows were full of 
frames whereon were arranged multitudes of flower-pots, 
the products of which formed so thick a screen as almost 
to darken the room. ‘I'he chimney-piece bore a weighty 
range of the more magnificent orders of shells; and a 
large glass case was completely filled with geological 
specimens. In the room more properly called his own, 
besides book-cases, there was a great variety of stuffed 
birds and beasts, and a few of the less amiable Rimes of 
living creatures, which his aunt and house-keeper had 
with some difficulty prevailed upon him to keep out of 
the parlour. To make up for this, he had forced hun- 
dreds of other things into her room, on the plea that 
there was nop lace for them elsewhere. She had even 
submitted to accommodate a dried alligator, too long for 
Bat the things 
here specified are only those which would have fallen 
under the observation of a stranger at the first glance. 
Every bit of wall, most of the ceilings, and a great por- 
tion of the floors, were occupied with things living and 
things dead: there was a perpetual buzz, and mew, and 
chatter, and scream, and whistle, going on throughout 
the domicile. Beast called to beast, and bird to bird. A 
tame hawk cortended with the favourite kitten for the 
crumbs of the breakfast-table ; monkeys shook their fists 


| and made faces at each other from opposite dens ; and 


tain some refreshment. The child awoke, seemed pleased | 
with the motion of the horse, and, as I knew not what | 


to do with him, and my business admitted of no delay, 
I resolved to bring him with me to England. With me 
he went. Nearly two years elapsed ere my return, and 


during that time the child bad gained so much upon my 
affection, that I detérmined to adopt him, teach him my 
profession, and make him my heir.” 

The patience of the prince was now thoroughly ex- 


the parrot carried vn a political controversy with the 
blackbird, the one having been taught to croak out “ God 
save the king,” while the other had been trained to sing 
“ Over the water to Charlie.” 

Out of doors, every thing was on a similar footing. 
A little patch of garden, sunk amidst high walls, had in 
the course of time been filled in every corner with flowers 
and shrubs, indigenous and exotic, till it had become a 
perfect bower of beauty. Fruit-trees spread their arms 
along every inch of wall which the sun had any chance 


| of touching ; hotbeds, for which there was no room on 


he ground, were exalted on stilts, so as to form a kind 
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sands, of flower-pots were piled on a frame in the middle, 
like a central book-case in an over-filled library. Crowd- 
ed as the place was, a small piece had been reserved for 
a pond, in which were kept a few zoophytes and aquatic 
plants, and where an old tame gull, whose usual employ- 
ment was to keep down the breed of grubs, might oc- 
casionally wet his feathers. A long range of coops in a 
back court was devoted to a quantity of birds of what 
Mr. Phin delighted to call the gallinacéous tribes, not 
one specimen of which belonged to Britain, or ever laid, 
as Miss Phin querulously remarked, a Christian-like egg ; 
by which, we presume, she meant an egg that an: 
Christian could eat. 

The lord of this odd little domain was one of those 
individuals who advance to something like age, without 
having ever been young. At all times of his life, he had 
worn a staid and studious look, as if he knew not what 
love, or quadriiles, or sentimental poctry, consisted of. 
He had taken to double flannels before thirty, aud a wig 
at thirty-five, and had scarcely turned forty when he 
found it necessary to fence himself against the winter’s 
cold by a brown duffle spencer. His parents, who pre- 
ceded him in the possession of the small villa, had seen 
him attain middle life, without ever supposing him to be 
any thing but a lad, or conceiving it to be in the least 
likely that Nat could form an attachment beyond the 
range of the family, or take it into his head to set up 
house for himself. Neither had any other body, young 
or old, male or female, ever thought of Nat as a person 
qualified to become a lover. He seemed to have entirely 
missed several of the seven ages of man, and become the 
lean and slippered pantaloon at seventeen. If the idea 
of matrimony and the idea of Nat Phin could have been 
entertained at the same moment, it would have appeared 
a most incongruous association. No young lady, in her 
most meditative moments, whether in letting down her 
hair for a party, or twisting it up after, could have ever 
taken a thought of him; not even the most considerate 
mother of a large family of marriageable daughters could 
have allowed herself to imagine Nat making up to child 
of hers. He had not the this-world look which is required 
in the marrying man. More likely that he should gra- 
dually stiffen away into a curiosity, and, in proper time, 
take his place amongst those dried specimens upon 
which he at preserit bestowed so much of his affection. 

There is no end, however, to the paradoxes of human 
character. Nat, with all his dryness and hardness of ex- 
terior, and engrossed as he seemed by his studies, pos- 
sessed a soft and kind heart, and delighted in human 
intercourse. He was particularly fond of receiving visits 
from ladies, whom, with an antique formality, he would 
squire about his garden; and when bis aunt gathered a 
few of those ornaments of creation around her tea-table, 
Nat shone out wonderfully, conversed on albums and 
theatricals, and, albeit long past the kettle-handing time 
of liféy generally performed the offices of a beau with 
considerable alacrity. On occasions of this kind, there 
was generally a great deal of merriment; and all the 
more so, apparently, that the young ladies and Nat were 
innocent of all evil intention against each other. When 
he, in his turn, visited their houses, he was received 
rather as a kind and familiar uncle than as a mere ac- 
quaintance. Light-hearted girls would tell him their 
love-secrets, and ask his opinion of particular young gen- 
tlemen, and accompany him to the exhibitions of works 
of art, and employ him to obtain for them supplies of 
rice-paper and address cards. In the presence of a man 
of likelihood, they would have been silent and reserved ; 
but with honest Nat, who was never suspected of having 
a hand to offer, they were most unflatteringly at their 
ease. 

At length, incredible as it may appear, Nat did marry. 
An eccentric young lady was taken one night by some 
female friends to see his garden, and being told that he 
was wealthy, good-natured, and not expected ever to quit 
the single state, she laid a bet that she would bring him 
to her feet. How she accomplished this end, has not 
been recorded; but it is certain that in less than two 
months she was Mrs. Phin. It was summer when the 
happy event took place, and Nat was so far affected by 
the new feelings which possessed his bosom, as to assume 
a pair of nankeen trousers and a black silk handkerchief; 
things which, upon him, accomplished a change more 
considerable than could have been expected. On the 





*truinpery, which he had kept in his own bed-room, now 





day after the marriage, he left the bride to be initiated 
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by his aunt in all the complicated arrangements of his 
establishment, and proceeded as usual to attend his pro- 
fessional duties. It never oecurred to him that the lady 
could wish to reform, or alter, or expunge, any thing in 
his house ; and he therefore had said nothing to her up- 
on the subject. How great was his astonishment, when, 
on his retarn at four o’clock, he found the parlour nearly 
cleared of the pets and curiosities with which it was 
usually stocked—the terrier yelping from the coal-cellar, 
where it was dying of cold; the monkeys let loose in the 
garden, where they had brushed down, for one thing, 
fifty of the most magnificent dahlias ; and the whole 
apartment wearing that waste and disheveled look which 
is so apt to follow a thinning or removal of furniture. 
Nat stood aghast and speechless, and, when he found his 
tongue, broke forth into a vehement denunciation of his 
venerable aunt as the cause of the mischief. Mrs. Phin, 
however, soon set him to rights, by acknowledging her- 
self to be the author of the reformation, which she de- 
fended manfully on the plea of expediency. “ What!” 
said she; “am I to come home to a house like a cottar’s 
cabin, with all kinds of birds and beasts in it? Why, 
Noah’s ark was but a joke toit! No, no, sir; if you 
are to have a wife, you must allow her to manage her 
house for herself; the gentleman never interferes in 
household affairs.” Nat gave in for the present, but 
spent the whole of that evening in re-arranging his 
trumpery, in consoling the offended feelings of the ter- 
rier, and reasoning with Mrs. Phin about the pleasantness 
of having a few birds at /east in one’s parlour. He left 
her next morning, apparently reconciled to the existing 
state of things; but what was his astonishment, on com- 
ing home once more, to find that she had caused the 
whole of the honeysuckle to be cut away from the win- 
dows, and nearly a cartful of old pottery and bricks to 
be emptied into the pond among the zoophytes! These 
facts were hinted to him on his entrance, by his ancient 
gardener, whose heart seemed like to burst as he spoke. 
For some time, Nat hardly could find words. “ Madam,” 
he at length said, “you have spoilt one of the finest 
honeysuckles in the country, and destroyed at least fif- 
teen unknown varieties of the Cellaria tribe of the class 
Zoophyta, besides some of the prettiest sea plants that 
ever were picked up. Whatgin the name of wonder do 
you mean? Or where is all this to end ?” “ Why, to 
be sure,”’ said the lady, * the reom was a little dar’, and 
I thought it could be improved by a few of the branches 
being cut away from the windows. As for the pond, it 
is full of the nastiest creatures in the world, and so I de- 
termined to have it filled up.’ « Nasty creatures !” 
cried the indignant husband ; “ they were admired by all 
students of zoophytology, as a perfectly unexampled col- 
lection. I had some intention of sending drawings of 
them to Lamarck, who, I have been told, is totally unac- 
quainted with most of the species.” The mischief, how- 
ever, was done, and Mr. Phin could only use measures 
to prevent other disasters of the same kind. He accerd- 
ingly spent the whole of that evening in lecturing his 
wife upon the pleasures of the study of natural history, 
and impressing upon her the identity of his comfort with 
the preservation of the objects with which he had filled 
his house. She yielded a kind assent to the most that 
he said ; but the calm into which she thus lulled him 
was treacherous. 

On returning to dinner next day, he was met in the 
very threshold with the sight of a vast mass of precious 


exclusively his own no longer; and again there was a 
thunderstrack stare, an angry enquiry, and a petulant 
answer. ‘“ What! shall a lady not see after the arrange- 
ment of her own room 2” To increase the poignancy 
of his grief, he found her substituting a quantity of /a- 
dies’ work—wretched compositions of card and colour- 
ing—trifles destitute of taste, utility, and every other 
valuable quality—for the inestimable specimens of ani- 
mated nature, which it had cost him so many years to 
collect. Nat now began to fear that he had committed 
@ great mistake, and that the happy days of his life were 
atanend. It was in vain that he entreated his aunt to 
preserve order in his absence: the old lady, not very well 
pleased with the marriage, and not on over-friendly terms 
with Mrs, Phin, declared herseif totally unable to inter- 
fere. Day after day did he come home to some new 
scene of desolation and change, and night after night did 
he spend in bewailing his lot. On some occasions, it 


room ; on others, a favourite bird liberated, or a plant 
rooted up. A marmozet with a young family was packed 
out of doors, to take her chance, like a child-laden beg- 
gar, of a wayside subsistence; and a sloth was put to 
his top speed, to avoid a fire of damp straw which Mrs, 
Phin kindled in pure fun under his kennel. Dahlias and 
fuchsias of the highest excellence were broken off to 
make nosegays ; and the coops of the gallinaceous tribes 
being left open by intentional mistake, seeds of the great. 
est rarity and value would sometimes go as a single meal 
to those insatiable peckers and scrapers. In about a 
twelvemonth, such a change was wrought in the house, 
garden, and person of Mr. Nathaniel Phin, that no one 
who had known them in former days could have recog. 
nised them. ‘The house was a dismantled toy, the gar- 
den a desolated bower, and the man himself a worn-down 
human existénce—a withered leaf, shivering, the last of 
its tribe, in the November blast—a being apparently not 
long for this world. 

The time, however, at Jength arrived for the restora- 
tion of Nat tocomfort. A baby daughter, presented to 
| him one fine morning, opened a new train of affections 
| in his heart, and soon engrossed so much of his atten- 
| tion, that he began to lose all regard for his curiosities, 
| He ceased to look after his garden, helped with his own 
hands to banish a chest of dried moths in order to make 
way for a cradle, and in a short time became quite a dif- 
ferent man. Further additions, which in time were made 
to his family, completed and confirmed the alteration. 
He discovered that the things to which he had formerly 
devoted himself were mere substitutes for those more 
delightful objects which he now found it so much more 
agreeable to fondle ; and that, these having been placed 
within his reach, the others were worse than useless. 
He therefore consented to reserve only a portion of his 
garden for ornamental purposes, the rest being devoted to 
rearing honest useful vegetables. His foreign gallinacea 
were exchanged for worthy regular English hens, whose 
eggs were generally eatable. His wife was allowed to 
make such alterations in his house as rendered it a com- 
fortable family mansion, instead of a menagerie and 
museum; and by the same magic hands various reforma- 
tions were made in his own person, so as to transfigure 
him from a dried specimen into a very tolerable middle- 
aged gentleman. Nat finally became a solid, easy, con- 
tented-locking family man, regularly squiring his wife to 
church, and frequently to be seen walking of an evening 
with his “boys.” He spent many happy years in this 
manner; and the last time we saw him, he confessed 
that all his bachelor and curiosity-collecting days seemed 
to have been spent in vain, and that now only did he 
truly enjoy life. ; 








From the London Court Journal. 


A Bonne Fortune. 


“ My good fellow,” said Mr. B. to his new friend (we’ll 
call him Paridel), as they walked down Regent street 
one fine day, “I’m sure you can’t be aware that your 
popping up your glass, and jerking round after the 
passers-by, hurts me much.” 

“Hurts you? I should have thought you above such 
petty feelings,” retorted Paridel rapidly. 

“T fancy ’t is being rather too tall for you to hold my 
arm comfortably, that makes me feel thus,” said the mat- 
ter-of-fact Mr. B.; “why do you wriggle so?” 

“ Why—would you have me basely boast? No, by 
Jove! I need rather complain—’t is no fault of mine, 
nor canI prevent it; but ’t is very inconvenient to be 
so stared at.” Up went glass, and round went neck 
again. 

“T saw no one stare at you,” remarked B., soothingly. 

“ Come, come,” cried his acquaintance, “ you are pro- 
vided for: as long as I don’t interfere with your domestic 
happiness, you ought to be content.” 

Mr. B. remained quite in the dark. Men rarely think 
of one another’s looks; yet those of Paridel had made 
some impression on B. He was sorry to find his com- 
panion so sore, as he supposed, on this point, and recol- 
lected that Mrs. B. had indeed started, at first sight of 
Paridel, at a time when her husband would have wished 
her to be quite calm. Did Paridel’s candid humility al- 





was a glass case demolished and thrust into the lumber- 


lude to that meeting? JB, dared not ask him. As thus 
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arm, and now said mildly, “ My dear boy, you only make 
bad worse, by this grimace. Your case is not singular. 
Other persons so situated grow reconciled to—almost un- 
conscious of the fact; and cease to heed the effect it 
takes on strangers. ‘To say the truth you have a notice- 
able look, but “4 

« No depreciations,” interrupted Paridel, “I know, as 
well as you do, what I am—’t is extraordinary !” 

« Why, I confess it is rather; but what of that ?” 

«’T is a curse to one so poor as I am,” fumed Paridel. 
«Icannot marry. I cannot get employed. Husbands 
and fathers won’t trust me near their female families.” 

“Nay, that’s too severe,’ commented the simple 
Mr. B. 

«’T is true, by Heaven!” thundered Paridel. “Men, 
experienced in the ways of women, know ’tis not a set 
of features or complexion, the texture of a skin that they 
adinire, as Shakspeare says, but a kind of French air, a 
certain something 4 

« Which you regret?” asked B. 

« Which I regret possessing. I’ve been in Paris— 
the jealousies, the scrapes in which it has involved me, 
are incredible.” 

“Almost!” gasped the married man. A light broke 
in upon his brain, Paridel was a hero, of unintentional 
success among the fair. Mr. B. was unprepared for this: 
he had been early satisfied with exchanging heart for 
heart; if he suited the taste of his wife, what other la- 
dies liked or disliked was nothing. Why should he think 
Paridel either a madman or an “ economist of truth.” 
Vanity never could have sprung spontaneously in his 
breast; flattery must have sown it there; unbribed 
praise rather, for Paridel had not the means of even 
wearing those “ fine feathers,” that are said to “ make 
fine birds ;” he seemed too indolent not only for intrigue, 
but for brushing his clothes, hair, or teeth ; too unaccus- 
tomed to good society for regarding the time either of 
year or day, in his selection of attire. Thus fashionless 
and besmirched in “the napless vesture of humility,” 
to deal destruction around! It must be Aimse/f. ’T was 
strange. ‘That self was very short, though its arms, 
hands, and feet were long enough; he was lean and 
swarth; a low forehead and peaked ehin, modestly re- 
tiring, allowed prominence toa central feature, otherwise 
by no means too projecting; his locks were wiry; his 
eyes small, round, and fierce; his voice and pronuncia- 
tion did not tend, for B.’s ear, to set his hurried oaths to 
music. If animation* be a charm, Paridel’s visage was 
never still; frowns of the most nose-wrinkling, eye-lid 
hiding depth were “ momently” chased by cheek-crump- 
ling, mouth-distending smiles; and the gesticulation of 
his body vied with the mobility of his countenance. 








«“ Who knows ?” thought B., “ the ladies may find him 
attractive.” Yet his credulity wavered, and he said, « As 
your elder, I should advise your keeping all this to your- 
self; for though you may know it, you could not prove 
it without appearing ungenerous.” 

« A serious affair hangs over me this minute,” broke 
in Paridel. 

«“T hope it tends to a wealthy marriage, then.” 

« Wealthy enough, and beautiful too; but, if marriage 
be the scheme—never! The woman J wed must not 
woo me—must not have been won by any other man ! 
Twice, as she alighted from her carriage, has she stared 
at me. Happening to pass her house yesterday, I over- 
heard her, through an open window, exclaim— There 
he is again! that is the man!’ Last night her confi- 
dante was in our neighbourhood, enquiring into my 
prospects and pursuits: this morning she waylays me 
with a dillet—read it!” 

«“ Perhaps ’t is a quiz, a hoax,” observed B. 

“No, upon my soul, she is no wag, but a gentle——” 

« And have you then exposed her note to all your ac- 
quaintance ?” 

« All my acquaintance! No! only to a few friends like 
yourself; would not do even that by a woman of strict 
morality, of course, but she xs 

« And-who is she?” asked B., still refusing the note. 

Paridel uttered a name, for which I must substitute 
that of Stella. It belonged to a lovely and celebrated 
young actress, at whose shrine the noblest gallants of the 
land had sighed, and“ who was supposed to possess 
great influence over a popular manager. B. read as 


follows : 
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he mused he had one more narrow escape of a dislocated «« Sir—I am aware that I address no common man; | 








though circumstances may render what I have to propose 
acceptable, if you have no prejudice against mixing with 
persons of my avocation. I wish to serve you: you 
only can realise what I have long sought in vain. Ab- 
rupt explanation, by writing, would be indelicate ; per- 
haps you already guess my design. Be at my house this 
evening between seven and ten, where I trust we may 
permanently arrange every thing to mutual satisfaction. 
Your obedient servant, 
Srexra.’ 


“Ts there any mistaking that ?” demanded Paridel. 
“T shall go: you may see me to-morrow.” 

B. said nothing. He felt the future in the instant. 
The expectant youth went. The footman, without wait- 
ing for his name, looked at him, smiled, and led him to 
the lady’s boudoir. Paridel bowed all blushes before her, 
he spoke not. 

“Oh,” she cried, with a start, “’tis you. I’m so 
glad! Sit down: here are refreshments. Let me have 
the pleasure of seeing you eat and drink; since I con- 


clude that you would not have come if you had not some | 


idea—in affairs like this, one must not scruple to Le can- 
did. Look at me: say something !” 

“Oh, madam!” said Paridel, bowing, with hand on 
heart, “ah, my dear madam!” he took some fruit. 

« Admirable!” said Stella, “the more I see, the better 
Iam pleased. Nougiht on earth, that is, with which one 
could feel safe, can be so perfect; every feature, every 
movement, render your success certain. I'll teach you. 


The piece we are about to revive I shall play in the pro- | 
vinces ; you will travel with me, useful, as my man of | 


business, and a kind of protection, which, of course, my 
last was not; your salary will be comfortable. The part 
is easy, it depends on the appearance, that’s every 
thing !” 

«“ So,” thought Paridel, “as a cover for her securing 
my company she would bring me out. I always knew 
I had talents ; fame and fortune are in my power. Such 


a man has been wanted, for juvenile tragedy, any time | 


these thirty years. Angel, beaefactress! divine Stella!” 
he stammered. 

“ Civil creature ! I hope you are in no haste to go 
away.” 

“ Madam !” 
here.” 

“ Stop,” she said, “ business must be minded; the 
bill should be out to-morrow, the printers wait but for 
your name.” 

Paridel gave her his card. 

« You’ve been in France. May we add from Paris ?” 

“ Certainly, madam.” She penciled a line, then rang 
for her footman. 

«“ Here, take this to the theatre, and say Monsieur 
Paridel has no objection to being announced.” 

The setvant bowed, and vanished. 

Paridei knew not what to say or do. 


panted Paridel, « I could end my life 


Stella was so 


‘coolly condescending, so easy, so brilliant, that he felt 


extremely embarrassed by his good fortune. She looked 
at him, and smiled reassuringly : he sighed. 

«« Nay,” she said, “the thing is done, past recall ; why 
should you care? Your intimates may think you dis- 
graced, your acquaintance may laugh, but your theatrical 
associates will treat you with respect; we know there 
must be persons found for every line. Many of my most 
famed and best paid compeers have owed much to ex- 
ternals, one way or another. You ought to take pride 
in a chance of gaining an honest livelihood so easily. 
While you are idle, you can neither dress nor fare like a 
gentleman. Come, look brisk! and—ay, that’s it. 
You glorious thing! I vow I could almost find in my 
heart to pet you, as if it was indeed the dear fellow that ’s 
dead. 


don’t be afraid of him. In that closet is the dress; put 


it on, and he will really take you for the counterpart of | 


my last.” 

“ Umph!” pondered Paridel; “a disguise to cheat 
the eyes of my old rival. Her last, I believe, was the 
handsome Mr. . Ihave often thought there was a 
likeness between us.” 

“ Quick !” said she ; “I hear some one coming.” 

Paridel took a light into the closet; he saw no dress, 
but some fur hanging* on a peg; as he gazed on it, he 
overheard the lady say : 

“ Be quiet, and vou shall see my new one.” 








l expect the manager to look in presently, but | 





«Is it real?” asked the manager. 

| «No one would know the difference—a poor fellow, 

| who wants bread, and will represent it to the life. So 
grateful, no fear of his biting, or breaking china, as his 
predecessor did.” 

| At this moment the unhappy Paridel rushed from the 

| closet, foaming with rage ; his teeth chattered, he stamped, 
dashed his arms to and fro, uttering a rush of guttural 

sounds, 

| “Bravo!” said the manager; “the finest ape I ever 

| saw. But you should have put the skin on; though, 
faith, you scarcely need it. Capital! Encore! Ap. 

| plaud, Stella, applaud his antics!” 

| ‘ You’re a treasure!” cried the lady. 

“ Devil!” screamed Paridel; “and was this thy pur- 

| pose ?” 

“ Bless us! for what other purpose could I have sent 

| for you 2” 

| The undeceived monster concluded his monkey tricks 

| by leaping out of the low window, and flying from the 

| scene. He could not doubt that Stella had been actuated 

| by compassion. 

Next day the bills appeared with his name in for the 

| baboon. He remembered, too, that Mr. B. was intimate 

| with the manager, would clear up the mystery, and spread 

the tale. In London Paridel could conquer no more: 

he accepted a situation as amanuensis to a blind gentle- 

man. I. H. 





From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


Aermon 


BY THE RIGHT HON, RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Never before published. 


Sheridan is well known to have been a lover of what 
are called “ practical jokes ;’ and among the number as- 
| cribed to him, the following, as related by Mr. Moore, 
(“ Life of Sheridan,” vol. ii. pp. 85, 86,) is not the least 
| amusing. 
| Phe Rev. Mr. O’B (afterwards Bishop of 

;*) having arrived to dinner at Sheridan’s country- 
house, near Osterley, where, as usual, a gay party was 
Pcollected (consisting of General Burgoyne, Mrs. Crewe, 
| Tickell, &c.) it was proposed that on the nextday (Sun- 
| day) the Rev. gentleman should, on gaining the consent 
| of the resident clergyman, give a specimen of his talents 
| as a preacher in the village church. On his objecting 

that he was not provided with a sermon, his host offered 
| to write one for him, if he would consent to preach it ; 
| and, the offer being accepted, Sheridan left the company 
| early, and did nut return for the remainder of the even- 
jing. The following morning Mr. O’B found the 
| manuscript by his bedside, tied together neatly (as he 
| described it) with riband—the subject of the discourse 
| being the « Abuse of Riches.” Having read it over, and 
| corrected some theological errors, such as “ it is easier 
for a camel, as Moses says,” &c.) he delivered the ser- 
| mon in his most impressive style, much to the delight-of 
| his own party, and to the satisfaction, as he unsuspect- 
ingly flattered himself, of all the rest of the congregation, 

among whom was Mr. Sheridan’s wealthy neighbour 
| Mr. C . 

“Some months afterwards, however, Mr. O’B 
perceived that the family of Mr. C——, with whom he 
had previously been intimate, treated him with marked 
coldness; and on his expressing some innocent wonder 
at the circumstance, was at length informed, to his dis- 
| may, by General Burgoyne, that the sermon which She- 
ridan had written was, throughout, a personal attack up- 
on Mr. C ,» who had at that time rendered himself 
very unpopular in the neighbourhood by some harsh 
| conduct to the poor, and to whom every one in the 
church, except the unconscious preacher, applied almost 
every sentence of the sermon.” 

We are enabled, through the kindness of an eminent 
collector of autographs, to lay before our readers the cu- 
rious sermon here alluded to, which has never before 
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* We believe that the clergyman who preserves so 
| strict an incognito in Mr. Moore’s pages, was the Rev, 
| Mr. O’Beirne, afterwards Bishop of Meath. 
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appeared in print. The parody on the benediction at the 
close, though it may be deemed by some pious persons 
a little heterodox, we have preserved for the sake of its 


wit. 





TEXT. 


« For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the 
needy, now will I rise, saith the Lord: I will set him in 
safety from him that puffeth at him.”—Ps. xii. v. 5. 


Among the various calamities to which human nature 
is subject, there is no misfortune or oppression which ap- 
pears so strongly to recommend the sufferer in the sight 
of our all-merciful Creator as a state of helpless poverty. 
The poor man is every where mentioned in Scripture as 
so peculiarly entitled to divine protection and commisera- 
tion, that arguments might almost be drawn against 
those efforts of industry which tend to raise a man from 
the state which appears to be “ the lot most favoured in 
the eye of God.” But it is to be remembered that the 
poverty and humbleness of station which are here so 
favourably spoken of, must proceed from guiltless disas- 
ters, or disappointed industry, and not be the merited ef- 
fects of indolence or prodigality. “The poor committeth 
himself unto God,” saith David, but his trust in the Lord 
must be founded on a consciousness that no honest en- 
deavour has been omitted on his part to avoid the state 
of helplessness to which he is reduced, and then he may 
be assured his lamentation will be heard—and, in the 
words of our text, “For the sighing of the needy the 
Lord will arise.” 

This confidenee is warranted from the extreme indig- 
nation which is every where expressed in the Psalms 
against the pride and oppression of the rich. Indeed 
there seems to be no vice or inferiority of the human 
heart more abominablé t.God, than the insolent and 
persecuting spirit which ever accompanies the pride of 
wealth. Pride, of whatever sort, or however supported, 
is strongly rebuked by Scripture. But that pride which 
is founded solely on a superiority of earthly treasure, is 
the most offensive to God and to reason—to God, whose 
impartial bounty gave the goods of this world in common 
to all mankind—to reason, which teaches that such pos- 
sessions themselves form no part, quality, or attribute, of 
the creature whom we are to respect for possessing 
them. 

It is not difficult to trace the cause why this sort of 
pride is considered in so odious a light. There is no 
vanity or self-sufficiency beside, but what originates in a 
better principle, and may be productive of some better 
consequence. ‘The pride of birth is in itself empty and 
ridiculous, but where it is encouraged, it is frequenily 
associated with ideas of hereditary virtue, and a fear of 


disgracing those from whom our title to pre-eminence is | 
| lights to comfort the afflicted, it is not consistent with 


derived. There is nothing in the nature of this vanity 
to debase or deprave the mind, though it be a prejudice 
of a weak and illiberal nature. 

The pride of power is of a sterner and more insolent 
temper; but this, when founded in fair authority, must 
be granted to the infirmity of human nature; and, by a 
judicious allowance, may be employed to gain respect 
and obedience from the vulgar to the weakness of human 
institutions. 

The pride of cultivated talent, or great acquired know- 
ledge, is of a very different nature. Concealed with 
propriety, or decently subdued, it may serve only to give 
spirit to science, and independence to genius; or, though 
it should degenerate into a disgusting and arrogant self- 
sufficiency, yet no base or cruel effects are to be appre- 
hended from it ; for the pursuits of learning and genius 
do in themselves meliorate and liberalise the heart, im- 
planting in th.'r progress qualities to compensate every 
vanity which their success can impart. 

But the pride of wealth can in no case, no under any 
circumstances whatever, admit of the smallest justifica- 
tion, or lead to any possible good. He who takes pride 
in his riches will covet to preserve them, and “ The 
covetous (we are told by the Psalmist) are those whom 
the Lord most abhorreth.” If his riches come to him by 
inheritance, he hath not even the pretence of skill or 
industry to ground his pride on, but makes it a part of 
his pride that he is born above the need of either of those 
qualities. And, if from a mean estate he becomes pre- 
posterously possessed of such disproportionate wealth, it 
is more than probable that the illiberal drudgery through 
which he has toiled for it, and the mean caution with 











EXCERPTS. 


which he has amassed it, have driven every just and 
worthy feeling from his mind; and of this his oppression 
and insolence to the poor and humble of spirit will be a 
sufficient confirmation. “ But the needy shall not always 
be forgotten, the expectation of the poor shall not perish 
for ever.” Hence it is that our Saviour announces that 
seemingly partial and hyperbolical judgment against 
the wealthy :—« That it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle, than for the rich man to 
enter the kingdom of Heaven ;” not that riches are in 
themselves crimes, but that the means by which they are 
for the most part acquired pollute and currupt the heart, 
so that the possessor “ thrdugh the pride of his counte- 
nance will not seek after God. 

It is to be considered, beside, that the actions of the 
rich man are scanned and judged by a different line from 
those of the poor man whose occupation is toil, and 
whose chiefest virtue must be resignation and abstinence 
from evil. But the situation of the rich man is critical 
in proportion to the power he has of doing good; it is 
not sufficient in him that he abstains from evil: every 
day, every hour of his existence has some duty of bene- 
volence annexed to it, the omission of which is a re- 
proach and crime in the eyes of the Lord, who has 
entrusted him with the means of procuring blessings on 
his providence. 

For these considerations I would say to such of you 
who hear me, and whose hard Jot in this world is pover- 
ty and oppression, from the pride of the more fortunate, 
that to the haughtiness of the high-born your humble- 
ness need make no reply ; the day shall come when the 
lowly shall be exalted. To the insult of the powerful 
prudence will dictate to you to submit—perhaps the 
power you shrink from to-day, may at another time be 
your protection. Or, should the learned and knowing 
man rebuke you, though his vanity be his reproach, yet 
take shame that you have not better cultivated your own 
mind, and respect in him the improvement of the nobler 
part of your nature. But when the “rich man perse- 
cutes the poor,” when he says to you in his pride, “ bow 
down to me, for thou art poor and I abound,” boldly deny 
his claim—say to him, “are we not equal?” Or, if he 
would be thy superior, let him praise the God who gave 
him the most blessed means—let him relieve thee ;—but 
if bis churlish heart refuses, he abuses thee, and Heaven 
that views his mean presumptidn, while thou mayest say 
with David, “ Though I am poor and needy, yet the 
Lord careth for me !” 

Before I conclude, I must repeat that as man is or- 
dained to labour, no Wegrees of misery and penury, if 
brought on by the sluggish or wasteful habit of the suf- 
ferer, will entitle him to this benign regard and commise- 
ration of the Almighty. Poverty in that case becomes 
the punishment of evil, and, though God’s mercy de- 





his justice to cherish the disobedient. But, whosoever 
with a manly and persevering industry hath struggled 
with calamity, combating to delay the hour of helpless 
adversity, though not dismayed at its approach, let him 
at the last, in confident resignation, commit himself to 
God’s protection, and the Lord will “set him in safety 
from him that puffeth at him, and for the oppression of 
the poor, for the sighing of the needy” will he arise. 
The grace of Crewe which passeth, &c. 





EXCERPTS. 


The public pleasures of far the greater part of man- 
kind are counterfeit. Very few carry their philosophy 
to places of diversion, or are very careful to analyse their 
enjoyments. ‘The general condition of life is so full of 
misery, that we are glad to catch delight, without en- 
quiring whence it comes, or by what power it is be- 
stowed.—Johnson, 


To all places of general resort, where the standard of 
pleasure is erected, we run with equal eagerness, or ap- 
pearance of eagerness, for very different reasons. One 
goes that he may say he has been there; another be- 
cause he never misses. This man goes to try what he 
can find, and that to discover what others find. What- 
ever diversion is costly, will be frequented by those who 
desire to be thought rich; and whatever has, by any 
accident, become fashionable, easily continues its repu- 
tation, because every one is ashamed of not partaking 
in it.—ZJd. 








The compilation -* newspapers is often committed to 
narrow and mercenary minds, not qualified for the task 
of delighting or instructing, who are content to fill their 
paper with whatever matter, without industry to gather 
or discernment to select. Thus journals are daily mul. 
tiplied, without increase of knowledge. The tale of the 
morning paper is told again in the evening, and the nar- 
ratives of the evening are brought again in the morning, 
These repetitions, indeed, waste time, but they do not 
shorten ite The most eager pursuer of news is tired be- 
fore he has completed his tabour ; and many a man who 
enters the coffee-house in his nightgown and slippers, is 
called away to his shop or his dinner before he has well 
considered the state of Europe. It is discovered by 
Reaumur, that spiders might make silk, if they could be 
persuaded to live in peace together. The writers of 
news, if they could be confederated, might give more 
pleasure to the public. The morning and evening au- 
thors might divide an event between them; a single ac- 
tion, and that not of much importance, might be gradu- 
ally discovered, so as to vary a whole week with joy, 
anxiety, and conjecture.—Jd. 


There is a false gravity, that is a very ill symptom; 
and it may be said, that as rivers which run very slowly 
have always the most mud at the bottom, so a solid stiff- 
ness in the constant course of a man’s life, is a sign of 
a thick bed of mud at the bottom of his brain. — Saville. 





He that has not religion to govern his morality, is not 
a dram better than my mastiff dog: so long as you 
stroke and please him, and do not pinch him, he will 
play you as finely as may be; he is a very good moral 
mastiff: but if you hurt him, he will fly in your face, 
and tear out your throat.— Selden. : 





IF HOPE BE DEAD. 


If Hope be dead—why seek to liye ? 

For what besides has life to give! 

Love, Life, and Youth, and Beauty too, 
If Hope be dead—say ! what are you? 
Love without Hope! . It cannot be. 
There is a vessel on yon sea 

Becalm’d and oarless as despair, 

And know—'t is hopeless love floats there. 
Life without hope! Oh, that is not 

To live, but day by day to rot 

With feelings cold, and passions dead ; 
To wander o’er the world, and tread 

Upon its beauties; and to gaze 

Quite vacant o’er its flow’ry maze. 

Oh! think, if this be life; then say, 
What lives when Hope has fled away? 
Youth without Hope!. An endless night. 
Trees which have felt the cold spring’s blight, 
The lightning’s flashes, and the thunder’s strife, 
Yet pine away a weary life 

Which older would have sunk and died 
Beneath the strokes their youth defied— 
But, cursed with length of days, are left 
To rail at Youth, of Hope bereft. 

And Beauty too—when Hope is gone, 
Has lost the ray in which it shone; 

And, seen without this borrow’d light, 
Has lost the beam which made it bright. 
Now what avails the silken hair, 

The angel smile, and gentle air, 

The beaming eye, and glance refined ; 
Faint semblance of that purer mind— 

As gold-dust sparkling in the sun 

Points where the richer strata run ? 

Alas! they now just seem to be 

Bestow’d to mock at misery. 

They speak of days, long, long gone by, 
Then point to cold Reality, 

And, with a death-like smile, they say, 
“Oh! what are we when Hope’s away ?” 
Thus Love, Life, Youth, and Beauty too, 
When seen without Hope’s bright’ning hue, 
All sigh, in Misery’s saddest tone, 

Why seek to live if Hope be gone? 


END OF PART 11.—1837. 
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